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EDITORIAL 


Robert Schumann and I have learnt two facts 

which particularly interest me. One is that it was 
Schumann’s desire to eall his first Symphony in 
B flat A Spring Symphony. He intended to give the 
movements separate titles: The Coming of Spring, 
Evening, Happy Playmates, and Full Spring. How- 
ever, in deference apparently to academic prejudice, 
he gave up the idea and merely wrote a letter to the 
poet Bottger to tell him that it was a poem of his 
about Spring which had inspired him to write the 
symphony. In a letter to Spohr he disclaimed any 
intention of descriptive colouring, though he wrote 
to another musician, who was going to conduct the 
symphony, urging him to breathe into the orchestra 
some of that longing for Spring which had obsessed 
him when he was composing it. The trumpet call 
at the beginning was to be a summons bidding 
Nature awake. After that the music was to suggest 
the tender green of Spring and the quiver of butter- 
flies’ wings. No sooner has Schumann committed 
himself to this than he hastens to assure the con- 
ductor that these are only fancies which came to 
him after the symphony was finished. Then he 
obviously feels that he is being insincere and adds 
that he cannot help thinking of the last movement as 
Spring’s farewell, for which reason he does not want 
it to be taken too lightly. All this reveals a most 
interesting struggle in a composer’s mind. Schumann, 
of course, was the perfect highbrow, and though in 
his day the mark of highbrowism was an exaggerated 
sensibility which would horrify modern Bloomsbury, 
the state of mind which revered Jean Paul Richter 
was essentially the same as that which nowadays 
reveres Freud. There is always in the highbrow 
attitude the spirit of a close corporation. It is 
always a distinction to be able to enjoy what the 
mob is incapable of enjoying. Schumann would 
have enjoyed such a display of sensibility as that 
Spring Symphony, if he could have been sure that 
he was not being obvious ; but he was not prepared 
to ignore academic prejudice, and being himself a 
critic he dreaded the mockery of ecrities. So in the 
end the Spring Symphony became the First Symphony 


] HAVE lately had occasion to read the life of 


in B Flat, Opus 38. It will be remembered that 
Beethoven was always anxious that his Pastoral 
Symphony should not be accused of being what we 
nowadays call programme music. Musicians have 
always perceived the danger to music in allowing it 
to be what I may call materialised. Yet, if we 
examine the development of music, we cannot help 
recognising that it has evineed an unbroken tendency 
to materialise itself more and more ; and it seems to 
me that the gramophone and the radio between 
them are going to quicken the pace of this materialisa- 
tion. I have no doubt whatever that the only future 
for art in our present megalopolitan civilisation— 
forgive these long words, but the monstrous swarming 
of modern city life demands verbal monstrosities to 
express it suitably—the only future for art, I repeat, 
lies with music. The tendency of literature, unless 
we are to accept a phenomenon like James Joyce 
as a mere freak of morbidity, will be to develop into 
a personal use of words. That means the writer 
will gradually usurp what was the function of music, 
for if every writer is to have his own vocabulary it is 
clear that most of his emotion and thought will be 
incommunicable. It is perfectly easy for any 
impudent charlatan of words to trade on the 
eccentricity of a man of genius like Joyce. Paris 
is haunted at the moment by numbers of hali- 
baked young Americans who are under the impres- 
sion that they stand for some new and vital creative 
impulse in the mind of man, but who are actually 
mere hobbledehoys of a primitive culture. But we 
need not go to Paris to find les précieuses ridicules, or 
les précieux either. We may find them in Hampstead 
and Chelsea without difficulty. The other day a 
young highbrow hostess asked me if I admired 
James Joyce’s last book. I told her I could not 
understand more than a word here and there and 
that I doubted if she could. She assured me she 
could understand it perfectly, so I issued a challenge. 
I said I would read now half a page from Joyce’s 
book, now improvise myself in the same style; and 
I offered if she could tell me once where Joyce left 
off and I began, or if she could explain what I meant 
by one sentence of my improvisation, I would buy 
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her this book, which cost three guineas. She was not 
once able to tell when it was Joyce and when it was 
myself, and so I kept my three guineas and took 
leave to doubt whether she understood much of 
Joyce. Now, all that is not a criticism of Joyce’s 
writing, but it 7s a criticism of his audience. Some 
people maintain that Joyce is a forerunner, and that 
one day everybody will understand this language 
of his. That kind of statement about a hundred 
years hence is easy to make, because we shall none 
of us be here to prove it right or wrong; but if 
Joyce’s latest vocabulary is not understood by his 
contemporaries it is far less likely to be understood 
by posterity. Who will claim that the mighty 
work of Rabelais is better understood to-day than 
when he wrote it ? 

And as the experimenters in new literary forms 
are reaching out toward what they suppose to be a 
richer language to express the more intricate com- 
plicacy of modern life, so too are the painters 
determined to become less and less representational ; 
and music, which hitherto has been able to do much 
of what literature and painting and sculpture seem 
ambitious to do in the future, tends to become more 
and more representational. I wish somebody better 
equipped than myself would trace in the history of 
music the gradual development of the personal 
appeal. Anyway, by the time of Schumann it had 
become as direct in music as it had long ago become 
in poetry, so that he need not really have felt any 
qualms about calling that first symphony A Spring 
Symphony. Nevertheless, if that symphony were 
played to an audience of a thousand people and 
not one of that audience were aware of the emotion 
which had inspired the music, I would wager that 
perhaps not half a dozen, perhaps not even one, 
would be able to recognise the emotion of Spring, 
however carefully the conductor tried to make the 
music take on hues of tender green and flutter like 
a butterfly. That being the case, it is plain that 
any attempt to give titles to untitled music based 
on a pretended emotion or reaction to them would 
be ridiculous, and particularly ridiculous if such a 
svstem of nomenclature were to be applied to the 
works of masters like Haydn and Mozart whose 
music, however perscnal it might seem to their 
contemporaries, affects us nowadays by its remote- 
ness and beautiful externality. So let me make it 
clear once and for all that I do not and never did 
want to give names which would impute a repre- 
sentational or emotional meaning to works which at 
present are only known by opus numbers and keys. 
At the same time, if the life of the composer can 
provide an appropriate name, by all means let us 
take advantage of it. Now if we had not known 
from Schumann’s own correspondence that this 
particular symphony had been inspired by Spring 
wecould have found for it another name; we could 
have called it The Rusty Pen Symphony, because it 


was written with a rusty pen which he picked up 
on Beethoven’s grave. What possible harm could 
such a title have done? It would certainly have 
fixed in the mind of the public that particular 
symphony of Schumann’s, and it would have been 
at the same time a link with the past. 

Here we have Miss Fanny Davies recording for 
Columbia Schumann’s Piano Concerto and Kinder- 


scenen. Miss Fanny Davies was a pupil of Madame 
Schumann. Madame Schumann as Clara Wieck was 


one of the greatest pianists the world has known. 
Schumann wrote Kinderscenen when he was dreaming 
of marrying Clara. Schumann already seems to us 
as far away as Beethoven himself. I may exaggerate 
the value of these links with the past, but for me 
they always possess and always will possess a thrill. 
I have a copy of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” in 
which the author wrote my name. Tom Hughes 
was at Rugby over a hundred years ago. Suppose 
I should live to the allotted span, what a link such 
a book would be with a past which by that time will 
seem as remote as the early eighteenth century 
seems to us now. I discussed the other day with a 
friend of mine the project of writing a history, and 
I suggested that if we did write it together we would 
begin with the present and write it backwards. 
I am sure that would be the best way to write 
history, and I sometimes wonder if it might not be 
the best way to write biography. 

Several of the critics who have objected to my 
suggestion that names should be given to unnamed 
musical compositions have scoffed at the notion of 
doing anything more to spoil the man in the street. 
I agree with them that the man in the street is 
detestably spoilt, just as I think that the children of 
to-day are detestably spoilt. But what is to be done 
aboutit ? The damage is complete. The gramophone 
may have been deplorable for music, radio may have 
been a curse ; but, as I have said before, I think the 
invention of printing was a curse to literature. Do 
people realise that within a comparatively short time 
we shall have available on the gramophone all the 
great music which has ever been written, together 
with all the music of the second class, and most of 
the music of the third class ? Has any critic seriously 
considered what the effect of that is going to be? 
Has any critic asked himself what would be the 
state of a man who could claim that he had read 
everything in the world worth reading. Yet even 
within my lifetime I may hope to have heard in 
my own room all the music in the world worth 
hearing? ‘‘In that case,’’ some critic may observe, 
‘‘ why bother your head about giving titles to untitled 
works ? If it is going to be so easy to hear all the 
musie of the world, for heaven’s sake give the lazy 
man some work to do.’’ My reply is that if musicians 
would get together and use the gramophone in the 
way it should be used they would be able to knock 
out bad taste in music. 
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It is far too late to do anything with the 
unimaginably vast accumulation of literature. More- 
over, literature in future is likely to become more 
and more purely utilitarian, and to keep up with it 
will be such a tax on people that the literature of 
the past will only be read by a few specialists 
engaged upon potting it down and making it 
digestive for the megalopolitan swarms of the dreary 
future. I am convinced that two hundred years 
hence all these desperate efforts of to-day to put new 
life into poetry, into prose, into painting, into 
sculpture, and into drama will have ceased, and that 
the whole of artistic expression will be concentrated 
on music. Why I am anxious to persuade people 
into listening to good music is because I dread to 
see the continuity of culture completely broken. 
Nobody who reads the literary critics of to-day can 
be anything but impressed by their lamentable 
absence of equipment. They are clever, but so few 
of them have read anything. The abandonment of 
Latin and Greek has already been shattering in its 
effect on the younger generation. Do let us try to 
preserve the continuity of musical culture. The 
gramophone has given us the opportunity. We must 
not be deterred by the kind of prejudice that kept 
Schumann from calling his B flat Symphony A Spring 
Symphony. If we cannot overcome the obstinate 
refusal of the average man to like the best in music, 
let us cheat him into liking it, because after all 
he will never appreciate it until he likes it. Do not 
let us weigh down music with great names in the 
way we have weighed down literature. We all agree 
that Milton was a great poet but how many of us 
have read Paradise Lost from beginning to end ? 
That need not happen in music, because we have 
the time and we shall gradually have opportunity 
to know all the great music of the world. We shall 
have no Paradise Losts and Divine Comedies and 
Iliads and Odysseys and Don Quixotes and Aneids 
which are not liked by the many, and so never 
really read. The trouble with cultivating good taste 
in literature is the impossibility of finding the 
necessary time to do it automatically. If a man 
should retire to a cottage with the nine Beethoven 
symphonies on gramophone records and play them 
over and over and over again because he had nothing 
else to play, if he had any ear for music at all he 
would at the end of a year surely have better taste in 
music than he had at the beginning of it. Shut that 
same man up in a cottage with Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained, and it will by no means follow that at 
the end of it he will have any better taste in literature. 
You may find people in remote villages who will 
have read of great literature nothing except the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, who read it day and 
night and yet who in spite of drinking from that 
glorious source are as incapable of appreciating 
other great literature as if they had never read a 
line of the Bible. The field of literature is too wide 


for this process of good taste to work as automatically 
as it does in the case of music. 

But to return to a discussion of titles for music, 
not with any notion of interpreting the composer’s 
mood, but merely to mark a date in his life. Take, 
for instance, the Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
of which we have just had that magnificent recording 
from Columbia in an album of five .light-blue dises 
played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam and conducted by Willem Mengelberg. The 
Fourth Symphony is by far the most cheerful piece 
of music with the exception of the Caprice Italien 
that Tchaikovsky ever wrote. So, we might expect, 
remembering the dreadful gloom of some of 
his compositions that when he wrote the Fourth 
Symphony he was enjoying a period of relative 
happiness. On the contrary, in 1877, he had made 
a most undesirable marriage with a woman he 
did not love and had separated from her nine weeks 
later. He had left Moscow utterly worn out, in 
bad health, without much money, and in a state of 
despair. As soon as he reached Petrograd, or 
Leningrad, or whatever we are to eall it, he had 
collapsed and spent some time on the verge of 
brain fever, and finally with his brother Anatole 
had left Russia and gone to live in Switzerland and 
Italy. At that time he was writing about himself 
as ‘“‘a finished-off man,’ but the music he wrote 
during this period was the Fourth Symphony. It is 
dedicated ** To My Best Friend.’? Who was that ? 
It was Madame von Meck, a widow with eleven 
children and a large fortune, ten years older than 
himself. She managed with beautiful tact to make 
him accept a yearly allowance of money, and thus 
be able to write what he wanted without worry. 
So that perhaps the high spirits of the Fourth 
Symphony is due to financial relief. Yet, if I may 
be egotistical for a moment, the more worried and 
depressed I am the more easily I write comedy. 
On the other hand, I have never yet, thank Heaven, 
been reduced to the state of melancholy in which 
poor Tchaikovsky spent so much of his life. He 
was, of course, hypochondriacal, and among other 
notions he had an idea that his head was coming 
off, so that sometimes when he was conducting he 
used to hold it on with one hand. Still, there would 
be no harm in calling the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky the Best Friend Symphony, and if by 
doing so I could induce two or three of these spoilt 
men in the street to give themselves the pleasure of 
getting acquainted with this symphony I should 
not feel I had committed a great crime against art. 

I have written above of the automatic progress 
of appreciation in music, and I shall have some more 
to say about it presently. But that automatic 
appreciation has been sharply brought home to me 
this very week by the two plum-coloured 12-inch 
H.M.V. records of Arnold Bax’s Tintagel with, on the 
fourth side, Mediterranean. I believe that in some 
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very early number of THE GRAMOPHONE I shall be 
found to have written in a disparaging way of 
Tintagel, for I heard it some six or seven years ago 
in Queen’s Hall, and then fancied the title a mere 
excuse to make an unintelligible noise. I had not 
heard Tintagel again until I put it on my gramophone 
this week, and lo! instead of finding it an unintelli- 
gible noise I find it to be one of the most genuinely 
poetic expressions of the sea’s moods that I have 
ever heard. The lesson is obvious. I need not 
stress it. And now here is something which may 
interest Arnold Bax himself. I found that it made 
the impression on a listener of Hebridean music, 
although that listener’s geography was, I regret to 
say, not good enough to have any notion at all of 
where or what Yintagel was. Now, if that music 

as able to suggest the Atlantic and the shores of 
the Hebrides, it is fairly clear that Arnold Bax 
has succeeded in expressing the Atlantic round the 
coast of Cornwall, that he has put into it in fact the 
very essence of granite and the west wind. So, any 
readers who wish definitely to obtain from. their 
music an emotion of murmurous sea caves, and windy 
sea solitudes, and Celtic glamour, had better spring 
the nine shillings necessary to obtain it. With 
Mediterranean I found the composer less successful. 
Being half Mediterranic myself in spirit, and knowing 
the Mediterranean and the A®%gean in all their moods, 
I resent the rather cheap gaiety which Northerners 
impute to these seas. I want some musician to write 
about a Mediterranean far from tarantellas and the 
tinkle of mandolins. I want some musician to write 
about Italy as Browning wrote about it in his poetry. 
No northern musician has ever yet been able to say : 

‘Open my heart and you will see, 
Graved inside of it, ‘ Italy.’ ”’ 

They all seem to write their music about the South 
with return tickets to the North in their pockets. 

And now I must say a few words about the second 
fact in Schumann ’s life which particularly interested 
me. His wife, the great pianist, could not bear 
chamber music. She did not like the timbre of string 
quartets, and it was not until Schumann wrote that 
splendid piano quintet that she was able to endure 
chamber music. In looking up the life of Tchaikovsky 
to check the dates for my remarks about the Fourth 
Symphony I reminded myself of something I had 
forgotten, which was that Tchaikovsky himself could 
not for a long time stand chamber music. He, too, 
found the timbre of the string quartet unpleasant, 
and it was not until he was thirty-one years of age 
that he wrote the String Quartet in D major. But 
even when he surrendered to the string quartet, he 
held out against the trio, and when Madame von 
Meck begged him to compose a pianoforte trio he 
told her that it was torture to him to have to listen 
to a piano with violin and violoncello. Finally, 
however, he surrendered and composed that exquisite 
trio in memory of a great artist—his friend and 


benefactor, Nicolas Rubenstein. This, I may remind 
readers, has been published in an album by Columbia. 
Now does not this encourage one in arguments with 
people who say they cannot endure chamber music ? 
One of the mistakes of the B.B.C. has been to 
broadeast some excessively modern chamber music. 
That allowed Mr. J. C. Squire the other night to 
compare it to a dog show. I quite agree with him, 
but the danger of making a remark like that over 
the microphone is that most of his listeners would 
have supposed that he was endorsing their dislike 
of Haydn and Beethoven quartets. I think it would 
be obseurantist to ask the B.B.C. to abstain from 
broadeasting Bela Bartok et hoc genus omne, but 
I do wish that they would abstain from labelling 
such music chamber music. The half-wits who 
write nearly every week to the Radio Times about 
chamber music as if it were a kind of eczema on the 
programmes of the B.B.C. are, of course, not worth 
bothering about, though I think it is pity to give 
publicity to their letters, which are on a par with 
the rude noises children make in omnibuses. We 
have not to concern ourselves with such cretins and 
morons, but there is an enormous potential public 
for chamber music, and a public, moreover, which is 
worth trying to convert. 


I think, as I have suggested before, the way to 
begin is with violin and piano sonatas, then go on 
from them to piano trios, and finally reach string 
quartets and quintets and sextets. Personally, 
I have not yet been able to appreciate the advantage 
of a string sextet and still less of a string octet. 
I still think that a quintet is the limit of strings in 
combination. That was brought home to me by 
the recent publication by H.M.V. on four 12-inch 
plum-coloured dises of Mendelssohn’s Octet in EF flat 
played by the International String Octet. I felt 
I wanted a piano to cox that eight. However, it 
may easily be the comparative unfamiliarity to me, 
and to most people for that matter, of eight string 
instruments in combination. 


Looking back, as I can, to a time when it really 
was something more than boredom for me to listen 
to chamber music, and finding in it now a pleasure 
which I shall never hope to express in words, I am 
going to ride my hobby-horse once more round the 
ring and beg all readers who still think that they 
cannot endure chamber music to try again. Let 
them remember that Tchaikovsky and Clara Wieck 
both disliked it once. 


I do not think it is any longer necessary for me to 
remind readers that my opinion of current records 
is to be found every week in the Sunday Pictorial, 
and I should like to take this opportunity of saying 
in public how grateful I am to the Sunday Pictorial 
for allowing me to give my opinion in its columns 
as freely as I do in my own paper. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Columbia ‘“ Tosca” Album.—Destinn, Sammarco and Kirkby Lunn 


FTER a Bohéme and a Butterfly, the issue of 
A: Tosca Album might fairly have been antici- 
pated. The race for popularity between the 
three operas is pretty even; and, if the first two 
are at this stage making something like a dead heat 
of it, it would scarcely be true to say that the other 
is a “bad third.” Chronologically speaking, La 
Tosca came after La Bohéme and before Madama 
Butterfly, the exact order of places and dates of 
production being as follows: La Bohéme, Teatro 
Regio, Turin, February 1st, 1896 ; La Tosca, Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, January 14th, 1900; and Madama 
Butterfly, La Scala, Milan, February 17th, 1904. I 
may add that the identical interval of four years 
between these was increased to nearly seven before 
Puccini completed his next opera, The Girl of the 
Golden West (New York, December 10th, 1910), 
which has proved in the literal sense a very bad 
fourth, if not already beaten for that position in the 
public esteem by the posthumous Turandot. 

As everyone knows, the libretto of Tosca (originally 
so called without the La), was founded by Illica and 
Giacosa upon the melodramatic play written for 
Sarah Bernhardt by Victorien Sardou. Puccini, 
always thirsting for a strong emotional story to serve 
as subject for an opera, was absolutely right in his 
instinct about this play, just as he was wrong about 
The Girl of the Golden West, which he would never 
have selected but for the authorship and influence 
of David Belasco, the adroit producer who had con- 
verted Madame Butterfly out of a magazine story into 
a successful stage play. I had seen Sarah Bernhardt 
in Tosea several times both in Paris (on the night 
after the premiére) and in London, so I felt fully 
justified in congratulating Puccini upon his choice 
of a subject as soon as I heard he was working upon 
the score. He was right again in selecting that 
sifted Wagnerian soprano, Milka Ternina, to create 
the title-réle at Covent Garden in July, 1900 (with 
Scotti as Scarpia, De Lucia as Mario, and Gilibert as 
the Sacristan), albeit at the time the critics, unac- 
quainted with her all-pervasive genius, were doubtful 
about her suitability for the part. The opera made 
a hit here from the outset, and Ternina shared with 
the composer a series of triumphant recalls such as 
I have never known to be exceeded for enthusiasm 
on a Covent Garden first-night. 

Notwithstanding this and the universal success 
that follows, the late R. A. Streatfield wrote in his 
article on Puccini in the second edition of Grove’s 


Dictionary (mostly reprinted in the third) some 
rather funny things about Tosca—things that I 
Should hardly have expected from such a reliable 
judge, in fact, an exceptionally able writer of books 
on opera. He says, inter alia, that the libretto 
‘is a prolonged orgy of lust and crime, which lends 
itself but ill to musical illustration”; adding that 
‘* Much of Tosca is hardly more than glorified inci- 
dental music,’ and that ‘“‘ the passions treated in it 
are often crude and sometimes monstrous,’ while 
allowing that Puccini, in the airs for Cavaradossi 
and Tosca and in the whole of the last act, showed 
that his ‘‘ power of expressing certain aspects of 
emotion was maturing in a very remarkable manner.”’ 
I need scarcely say that I regard this criticism of 
the opera as sheer exaggeration—a wholly mistaken 
view of the nature of Sardou’s drama, and an opinion 
so isolated and absurd that I would not have drawn 
attention to it here and now but for the fact that 
Grove is justly looked upon as a world-wide authority, 
and that “RR. A. 8.,” when dealing with opera, was 
supposed to know what he was writing about. In 
this particular case, however, poor Streatfield was 
clean off the target. 

In one respect the preparation of the Columbia 
Tosca album has brought to light a distinction for 
which it is probably unique: that is, the extra- 
ordinary profusion of stage indications and directions 
crowding every page of the libretto. This is not 
surprising when one remembers its Sardouesque 
origin; but it makes rather an effort the task of 
following the text quickly enough whilst the gramo- 
phone is reproducing the music, and to meet that 
difficulty the ‘‘ free’ translator has suggested in a 
special note the advisability of reading the libretto 
through beforehand. The advice ought certainly to 
be followed, even at the expense of half-an-hour (or 
less), because a previous acquaintance with the plot 
and dialogue cannot fail to enhance the interest of 
the opera as a whole. In a darkened opera house 
nowadays there is no possibility of following a 
performance with the book or the score. (And a 
good thing too. It is bad for the eyes and detri- 
mental to the enjoyment of the acting and stage 
effects.) But your true opera-lover takes care, at 
least, to know all about the drama in advance, and 
the same rule may properly apply to listening to the 
music at home. 

The new Columbia recording of La Tosca has been 
done with the co-operation of the Milan Symphony 
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Orchestra, under the direction of Cav. Lorenzo 
Molajoli. The chief parts are allotted as follows: 
Floria Tosca, Bianca Seacciati; Mario Cavaradossi, 
Alessandro Granda; Searpia, Enrico Molinari ; 
Angelotti, S. Baccaloni; The Sacristan, Aristide 
Baracchi; and Spoletta, Emilio Venturini. The 
complete opera is reproduced on fourteen 12in. discs 
(two sides each, Nos. 9930 to 9943), and is, of course, 
sung in Italian. Careful thought has evidently been 
given to the division of the various episodes, with a 
view to meeting the exigencies of the music and the 
capacity of the disc. Experience teaches; and I 
am bound to say that the interruptions for changing 
the records seem more timely and less irritating than 
they used to be. Indeed, until mechanical ingenuity 
is equal to the achievement of a device equivalent 
to the “non-stop ” of an express train, I fail to see 
how the inevitable breaks could have been better 
glossed over than they are in this instance. 

Where modern operas are concerned, little if any 
Systematic division into ‘‘ numbers” is practicable 
(tant mieux /), and consequently little is to be gained 
from an attempt to criticise the series of records one 
by one on individual merits. Well-known and 
popular excerpts have naturally separated themselves 
from their environment, both for convenience sake 
and other cogent reasons. Yet it is hardly essential 
for me at this hour to describe in detail how Ales- 
sandro Granda has meted out entire justice to 
Recondita armonia and Lucevan le stelle; or with 
what dramatic intensity Bianea Seacciati has real- 
ized the vocal and histrionic potentialities of Vissi 
darte. Enough that these familiar friends do stand 
out the more vividly because they are led up to 
amid their legitimate surroundings and ean be the 
better appreciated in the light that is thrown on 
their actual meaning and significance. So, again, 
with the fine passage, Se la giurata fede, wherein 
Scarpia assumes an air of offended dignity when 
Tosca asks him his price for letting her lover go free. 
Only one sort of reward, he declared, and that not 
coin of the realm, can induce him to forswear his 
oath of fidelity. This striking passage has been 
recorded separately before, but never, I am sure, 
with the splendid dramatic effect that Enrico 
Molinari contrives to infuse into it here. 

And Se la giurata fede is only one among several 
incidental episodes that you may not know so well, 
but that grow upon you the more you hear them. 
Tosea’s “Idyll” (as I myself christened it for 
Ricordi’s publication some years ago) is another 
delightful bit of music that might easily escape 
notice, among the cross-currents of passion that 
flow through the love duet of the first act. It is 
charmingly sung by Signora Seacciati; and the 
sympathetic quality of her voice is not so apparent 
throughout as it is in this case, though on the whole 
I must eoncede her Tosca to be a very admirable 
performance. The Church scene from first to last 


is exceedingly well done. Its musical importance 
speaks for itself, but its dramatic purport, even on 
the stage, cannot somehow be said invariably to 
emerge with entire clarity. More particularly, the 
relations between the fugitive Angelotti and the 
painter Cavaradossi; how the face of the former’s 
sister comes to be in the latter’s picture of Mary 
Magdalene, thus awakening the jealousy of Tosca 
and the suspicions of Searpia; why the discovery 
of the Marchesa Attavanti’s fan should furnish the 
fatal clue that leads to Cavaradossi’s arrest, torture, 
and death—these are all points extremely difficult 
to bring out in the ordinary way, while yet being 
vital to an understanding of Sardou’s skilful plot. 
It is all to the good, therefore, to find the sequence 
of events clearly depicted and musically so well 
presented. The imposing finale of the first act is, 
as usual, a gorgeous combination of voices, bells, 
organ, orchestra, and distant firing of cannon, when 
the Cardinal is blessing the assemblage and gracing 
with his presence the Te Deum for the victory that 
never occurred. But the real connection of Scarpia 
with this scene is also made apparent. 

In a sense, the so-called “ horrors of the torture 
scene’ in Act II. may be better read and heard 
about than witnessed; but, as a matter of fact, 
they are of a kind that the present generation 
accepts with greater equanimity than did Victorian 
or even Edwardian opera-goers. Personally I would 
be content to ignore the realistic side of the whole 
business and regard it as I should a “close up” 
of that terrible young woman, the Jungfrau of 
Nuremberg. One can also enjoy to the fullest 
extent the orchestral delineation of the tragic episodes 
of Searpia’s death (with the crucifix and candle 
incidents), and all the powerful realism of the scenes 
winding up with the shooting of the unlucky 
Cavaradossi. The singing throughout these long- 
extended climaxes is uniformly excellent, the diction 
and the recording quite first-rate. The playing of 
the Milan Symphony Orchestra could scarcely be 
improved upon. The prelude to the final act is 
beautifully done. 


* * * * * 


The death of Emmy Destinn at Budweis (Bohemia), 
on January 29th, at the comparatively early age of 
52, awakened keen regret in all who had heard her 
in her prime during the decade of grand seasons 
—1904 till 1914—when she regularly came to 
Covent Garden. The Vimes obituary notice was 
wrong in giving 1902 as the year of her début here, 
though stated correctly enough in Grove’s Dictionary 
as 1904. She had then had four or five years’ 
experience at the Berlin Opera, where she sang 
Salome on the production of Strauss’s work at that 
house—and was probably too sensible ever to sing 
it anywhere else. I fancy, however, that I heard 
her in every one of her other important parts ; and 
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I would not readily have missed her in any. Her 
magnificent Senta, first seen at Bayreuth in 1901, 
I can never forget. It was the pure ideal of Wagner’s 
concept, and it was that achievement which started 
her world-reputation. Next to it I would bracket 
her Aida and her Donna Anna—the réle wherein she 
made her London début under Hans Richter. With 
Ternina here, she refrained from attempting Elisabeth, 
but did well as Elsa and Nedda ;—less well, however, 
as Carmen in 1905, the year in which she scored her 
ereat triumph as Madama Butterfly on the first 
production here of Puccini’s opera. At that memor- 
able premiére she sang superbly, with Caruso as 


Pinkerton, Scotti as Sharpless, and Campanini 
conducting. Fine actress no less than fine singer, 


her genius demanded parts with broad and ample 
scope; hence her impressive Valentine and _ her 
sympathetic Santuzza. 

In America (1910) Destinn created the heroine of 
Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West, but could not 
command in it a striking success either for the 
opera or herself. A similar verdict awaited the 
Covent Garden production in the following season. 
She did more, to my thinking, for Baron d’Erlanger’s 
opera, Jess, produced here in the same year (1909) 
that we saw her with Sammareco in a revival of La 
Tosca, in which she was very fine indeed. In point 
of fact there was no one superior to her in the melo- 
dramatic Puecini réles. Her voice was remarkable 
for the depth and intensity of its ringing timbre, its 
individual and sympathetic quality, its smoothness 
and carrying power, and its easy, effortless sostenuto. 
She was a singer of rare intelligence and obvious 
sincerity, and most schools came alike to her when 
the music suited her organ. 

Like a good Bohemian, she strongly advocated 
the cause of her compatriot, Smetana, the composer 
of The Bartered Bride, whose operas she admired 
immensely. As I have previously noted, Emmy 
Destinn made some excellent gramophone records, 
especially from the Verdi and Puccini operas, and 
they inelude interesting duets in Czech with Dinh 
Gilly, besides others with Caruso, Martinelli, 
McCormack, and Kirkby Lunn. Unfortunately these 
were made (for His Master’s Voice) prior to the days 
of electrical recording; but they are nevertheless 
well worth having, as living souvenirs of a gifted and 
beautiful singer. She last visited London in the 
summer of 1919 to sing at the Czechoslovak Festival 
at Queen’s Hall, and also appeared at Covent Garden 
in a couple of her favourite characters. 

Another singer much admired in the world of 
opera and the gramophone, Mario Sammarco, also 
died last month. Born at Palermo in 1873, he was 
a close contemporary of Emmy Destinn, having made 
his début at Covent Garden as Searpia during an 
Italian autumn season in the same year that she 
first appeared here, namely, 1904. The rdle was one 
in which he was often to sing with her, though not, 


I fancy, for the succeeding four years, when Scotti was 
available for his incomparable impersonation. Of 
these two baritones Scotti was the finer Scarpia, 
while Sammarco—in a vocal sense, at least—was by a 
long way the superior Rigoletto. That was his best 
character, and, indeed, at the period in question 
Sammareo may be said to have shared with the 
Frenchman, Renaud, the distinction of being the 
finest Jester to be heard in Verdi’s opera. His Marcello 
(to Melba’s Mimi) is another fragrant memory ; 
likewise his Tonio in Pagliacci, his Barnaba in La 
Gioconda, his Count Gil in Il Segreto di Susanna, 
and, of course, his Gérard in Giordano’s Andrea 
Chénier, a part which he created at La Seala and 
also here in 1905. 

Sammareo had a voice of singular purity, breadth, 
and vibrant power, always in tune, well controlled, 
and capable of deep as well as varied expression. 
He was a capable actor, and invariably imparted to 
his embodiment a sense of adequacy and dramatic 
intelligence. He made only a few records for H.M.V., 
all of them pre-electric ; and the sole example from 
Rigoletto was the quartet sung with Melba, McCormack 
and Edna Thornton. 

In Louisa Kirkby Lunn, who, to the general regret, 
also died last month, there passed from this busy 
scene the best English singer that our lyric stage 
had possessed during the first two decades of the 
century. I remember well her début in a performance 
of Schumann’s tedious opera, Genoveva, given by 
the Royal College students at Drury Lane, in 
December, 1903. This is what I said about her 
in the Sunday Times: ‘ Still more conspicuous was 
the success Won by a Manchester student, Miss Louisa 
Lunn, in the character of the witch Margaret. Thanks 
to the broad declamatory method and impressive 
Style of this youthful mezzo-soprano, the wicked old 





beldam was elevated into a personage of the first 
importance. Miss Lunn has a remarkably fine voice 


and she is evidently gifted with true dramatic 
instinct.” The accuracy of this estimate was 
abundantly verified during the years of good work 
and experience that followed with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company and subsequently at Covent Garden, 
where, of course, Mme. Kirkby Lunn reaped her 
proudest laurels. An inclination to abuse the chest 
register was by then more or less overcome, and the 
rich quality of her timbre gradually spread to the 
head register, where it resounded powerfully in 
declamatory passages. After her training under 
Visetti she studied for a short time under Bouhy 
in Paris, and, later still, was coached by Jean de 
Reszke for the parts of Amneris and Dalila, wherein 
she achieved the most brilliant triumphs of her 
career. She had musical intelligence and imitative 
gifts ; she was a born actress ; and, as I found when 
she studied Kundry with me in New York, she was 
a genuinely hard worker. 
HERMAN KLEIN 
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A COMMON JOY OF LIFE 
By EVA MARY GREW 


‘* Variations on a Personal Theme ”’ to which he gives the 


> 


RR © Variation I read again the chapter in Landon Ronald’s 


title, ‘‘Some Gramophone Experiences.’ Sir Landon 
goes back a quarter of a century as a maker of music for what 
was then looked on as a toy, and not even a serious one at that, 
but is now regarded as a dear friend whose companionship is 
wanted every day. Nearly all musicians, it seems to me, 
except a few whose sincerity is not yet altogether proven, are 
drawn to this machine, the greatest composer or performer 
and the veriest amateur alike. 

The expressions in Landon Ronald’s chapter reminded me 
of something my friend Mary L. Pendered, the novelist, once 
said in a book,* that the gramophone to-day is to be classed 
among the common joys of life. And I wish to pass on to 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE a suggestion of hers that seems 
seasonable, though its purport is vital at any period of the year 
‘* Ask the seaman,” she says, ‘‘ whether he could do without 
the gramophone that grinds out well-known airs to him in 
his hours of leisure. He will tell you, as he has told me, that 
these instruments are a veritable god-send to Jack at sea, 
and new records for them are ardently coveted. They grow 
stale in time, and are often smashed by the rolling of the boat, 
especially in the smaller vessels. So you cannot give a more 
appreciated present to a ship than a good gramophone, with 
a stock of popular records. I wonder that nobody has started 
a fund for sending them to our fleet. It would be done if we 
fully recognised the joy and comfort of music.” 

The Gramophone Company remark in one of their bulletins 
that Mark Hambourg’s old record of the Moonlight sonata 
was exceedingly popular with our soldiers in France during 
the war. I would like to think that every British ship had a 
set of Hambourg’s new recording of that work. It would 
give to thousands a constantly recurring joy. Well! let 
everyone who reads these lines send some such recording to 
some body of sailors on the seas: addresses are easily to be 
found. 

Perhaps performers think, when they are recording, of the 
exiles who will in due course cherish these examples of their 
art. There is certainly no trouble in getting them to record 
nowadays. Butin Landon Ronald’s first years’ experiences as a 
gramophone artist matters were very different. He tells of 
the difficulties he had to persuade really great artists to take 
any interest in the ‘“‘ machine.” His stories of how he secured 
his first genuine musician, Ben Davies, and a little later on 
Adelina Patti and Calvé, are among the most amusing of all 
gathered into his book. We can well believe that Patti went 
into ecstasies when she heard her voice coming to her. Says 
Sir Landon, ‘“ She threw kisses into the trumpet and kept on 
saying, ‘Ah! mon Dieu! maintenant je comprends pourquoi 
je suis Patti! Oh, oui! Quelle voix! Quelle artiste! Je 
comprends tout !’’’ And then Sir Landon remarks that her 
naive and genuine enthusiasm seemed to make it quite right 
and proper that she should praise her own voice and art. 

The world has travelled many leagues since Patti, then an 
old woman, rhapsodised in this manner before the rather 
primitive gramophone. Wireless has filled the air with enter- 
tainment that can be materialised in all the lonely, distant 
places of both land and sea. But the gramophone must always 
be more of a common joy. It is like the book we can carry 
with us and open the page we want at the moment we want it. 
And we can be sure that a lovely record will be reproducing 
itself somewhere in the world at every instant of time, and that 
an unbroken stream of thankfulness and gratitude for the 
addition of the gramophone to the common joys of life will 
in consequence be threading the ways of humanity. 


* The Book of Common Joys. Publisher: J. M. Dent & Son, Ltd. 


THE PRESS CLUB 


‘** Record ”’ Night at the Press Club on February 8th brought 
Sir Landon Ronald and Sir Walford Davies as guests, and one 
of the genial and ingenious evenings for which the Club’s 
House Dinners are famous was spent in listening to speeches 
and to a remarkable entertainment to which Isolde Menges, 
Essie Ackland, Mark Hambourg, Peter Dawson, George Baker, 
Walter Widdop, John Henry, Ross and Sargent, and many 
more delightful artists contributed. Mr. H. C. Ferraby was 
in the chair, and during his speech proposing the toast of the 
guests he suggested the horrible idea that supposing the 
gramophone disc reproduced not what you said but what was 
really in your mind Instantly he was interrupted by his 
own voice emerging from a loud speaker (connected, of course, 
with a specially made disc on an H.M.V. machine) and making 
in the most natural tones the most embarrassing remarks 
about the guests and the ‘* bunk about the Power of the Press.”’ 
It was a most effective stunt, which was much appreciated by 
the guests of honour as well as by the whole company, and put 
everyone in the right mood of good humour and good cheer. 
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PATTI AND HER GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


My 


DEAR SiR,—The quaint stories related by Sir Landon 
Ronald at a recent Press Club dinner, and reported in the 
Daily Telegraph, doubtless served their purpose. Mme. Calvé 
and Mr. Ben Davies are happily alive to read and comment 
upon them if they want to; but Adelina Patti is dead and 
buried, and cannot therefore speak for herself. As the writer 
of her authorised biography, ‘The Reign of Patti,’’ I should 
like to state through your columns that Sir Landon’s account 
of what she said on hearing her own voice on a gramophone 
for the first time differs entirely from that given to me by one 
who was present, and the accuracy of which was confirmed 
by her husband, Baron Cederstrém, who saw the proofs of 
my book, and by her solicitor, the late Sir George Lewis. 


The latter had arranged with H.M.V. for the making of 
the records at Craig-y-Nos Castle, and, as Patti had at first 
a rooted objection to doing so, this was not an easy job. How- 
ever, all the difficulties were overcome and, to quote my own 
words, ‘“‘ Happily her feeling towards the gramophone changed 
from the moment when she heard her own records. This was 
two or three days after she had finished making them. The 
Baroness was coming down to déjeuner and descending the 
main staircase to the hall (where the instrument had cunningly 
been placed), when the tones of her own voice fell for the first 
time upon her ear. One who was present relates that she 
stopped, turned visibly pale, clutched at the banisters, and 
remained where she was standing until the piece was finished. 
Then she ran quickly down the stairs to the hall, and, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh, you darling!’ threw her arms round the horn of 
the gramophone. Her aversion had been cured by her own 
voice.” 

I wonder whether Sir Landon Ronald’s memory can have 
played him a trick ? According to him, the diva’s exclamation 
(on presumably the same occasion) was, “ How magnificent ! 
What a great singer Pattiis!’’ It may be, of course, that in 
the excitement of the moment she gave vent to some such 
utterance ; but my informant does not appear to have heard 
it. In any case, I can say of my own knowledge that, despite 
all the flattery she received, self-admiration was not one of 
her weaknesses. She knew exactly how divinely she sang ; 
but never once did I catch her praising herself for her own 
singing. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERMAN KLEIN. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 


XXIV.—Alfred Cortot 
By E. FRANKEL 


MINENT conductor at the age of twenty-five, 
B iounae: of two concert societies at twenty-six, 

creator and president of a music school in his 
early forties and to-day one of the greatest pianists 
in the world—such is the record which Alfred Cortot 
has already established. 

Born in Nyon, Switzerland, in 1877, of French 
parents, Cortot went to Paris when still a child and 
received his first piano lessons from his sisters before 
entering the Conservatoire where he studied, first 
under Descombes, one of the last 
of Chopin’s disciples and later 
under Diémer, in whose class he 
carried off in 1896 a brilliant 
premiere prix. The following 
winter he appeared as soloist at 
the Concerts Colonne and _ the 
Concerts Lamoureux, from which 
time date his piano tours through- 
out Europe. 

It was, however, to conducting 
that at this period he mainly 
devoted himself. When he was 
twenty he became an assistant 
conductor at Bayreuth where he 
came into contact with Mottl and 
Richter. In 1902 he returned to 
Paris and founded “ La Société 
de Festival Lyrique,” making his 
début at the age of twenty-four as 
conductor and theatrical director 
with the first performance in 
Paris of Gétterdammerung and 
some remarkable productions of 
Tristan. In 1903 he founded a concert society 
at which, amongst other works, he produced, for 
the first time in Paris, Parsifal, Liszt’s St. Elizabeth, 
the Brahms Requiem and the Beethoven Mass in D. 

Writing on his conducting at this time, Debussy 
remarks: ‘* M. Cortot connait Wagner dans ses 
moindres replis et tl est parfait musicien. Il est jeune, 
son amour de la musique est trés désintéressé. . . 1 

In 1904 he undertook the direction of the orchestral 
concerts given by ‘‘ La Société Nationale ’ and those 
of *“* La Société des Concerts Populaires”’ at Lille. 





* M. Cortot knows his Wagner inside out and is a perfect musician. 
He is young and his love of music is quite disinterested. (Léon 
Vallas, “‘ Les Idées de Claude Debussy, Musicien Frangais.”’) 





CORTOT. 


In 1905 he founded with Thibaud and Casals that 
famous trio which to-day has no equal. 

That Cortot is not only a great conductor, concert- 
pianist and chamber-music artist, but also a born 
teacher was abundantly proved when the Conser- 
vatoire appointed him professor of their highest 
pianoforte class as Pugno’s successor. 

Shortly after the war he founded, in conjunction 
with Auguste Mangeot, the Ecole Normale de Musique 
in Paris of which he is the president. This, his own 
school, to-day one of the greatest 
music-schools in the world, teaches 
not only the piano but every 
branch of music and is under his 
own personal supervision. Every 
summer he himself gives interpre- 
tation classes which are attended 
by students from all over the 
world. At these classes he insists 
on each performer’s showing him a 
written analysis of the work to be 
played, so that he is thus able 
personally to superintend the way 
in which it has been prepared ; for 
he maintains that intelligent study 
is not possible unless one has read 
about the composer and has tried, 
as far as one can, to find out the 
circumstances in which the work 
was written and whether or not 
any particular influences were 
brought to bear on its composition. 
Above all, the form must be 
analysed in detail, for not until 
one has a kind of “ geographical map” of a work 
can one hope to play it intelligently. 

It is here that admiration and respect for Cortot 
become mingled with no less great an astonishment, 
for in spite of the incessant demands on his time 
consequent upon his extensive concert tours, he 
combines a rare culture and profound knowledge 
of all matters with a sympathetic understanding of 
human nature. In the course of his studies he has 
acquired a remarkable library and collection of 
manuscripts and original editions ; yet he has found 
time to make arrangements for his instrument, 
to write on the piano works of Debussy,! of 


1For La Revue Musicale, December, 1920; 
English and published by Chester. 





translated into 
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Fauré,! of Franck,? of Chabrier* and of Dukas,* to 
publish excellent working editions of Chopin’s Pre- 
ludes, Etudes and Ballades (Sénart), which are quite 
invaluable to the piano student and, above all, to 
bring out a very important book on technique— 
‘Les Principes Rationnels de la Technique Pian- 
istique ’? (Sénart), a model of conciseness and yet 
a complete study of piano technique from beginning 
to end, dealing with every conceivable problem. 

As a pianist, Cortot’s interpretations are always 
big because he knows so well how to build a perfect 
structure. He is a great architect with a delicate 
sense of proportion which serves him as a back- 
ground or setting for the spiritual expression of the 
work, the intellectual and emotional sides of his art 
being always exquisitely balanced. Behind his play- 
ing there is the driving force of a great intellect and 
a colossal brain, with the result that every note is 
carefully thought out and in its right place and each 
phrase is beautifully shaped. At the same time 
his extremely sensitive touch and wonderful rhythm, 
together with his mastery of tone gradation and 
subtle nuances of tone-colour, make him not only 
a great but a versatile pianist. 

On César Franck he is considered one of the 
greatest living authorities. His playing of Franck 
as his playing of Bach is characterised by an almost 
religious dignity and nobility of sentiment, though 
he never underestimates its admittedly human 
element. 

What makes him the ideal Chopin player is his 
variety of mood and wide imagination. His brilliance 
of execution and fiery impetuosity are balanced by 
his subtle rubatos, his delicacy of touch and the 
exquisite poetry of his conceptions, but dominating 
all, and greater than all is his deep and poignant 
sense of tragedy, and this it is that makes his playing 
of a work such as the Funeral March Sonata a rare 
and uplifting experience. 

In Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood and more 
especially in Debussy’s Children’s Corner; Cortot 
reveals himself to us in a more intimate mood, a 
mood of wistful tenderness and delicate humour, 
tinged with a dreamy sadness, a mood best translated 
by Cortot’s own words on Debussy’s music : 

‘A new sentiment, of inexpressible charm and 
tenderness, appears in 1908 in Debussy’s piano 
music, with Children’s Corner, dedicated ‘a ma 
chére petite chou-chou, avec les tendres excuses de son 
pere pour ce qui va suivre.” And ‘ce qui suit’ is 
so delicately moved, so mischievous and dreamy 
at the same time, so ingenuously filled with all 
childish poetry, that we shall only find to compare 





1 Revue Musicale, October, 1922. 

2 Revue Musicale, November, 1925; translated into English in 
the Musical Times of May, June, July and September, 1927. 

5’ Revue Musicale, October, 1926. 

* Revue Musicale, November, 1927. 


to it in the vast musical production which owes its 
inspiration to similar sources the Kinderscenen of 
Schumann, the Chambre d@enfants of Moussorgsky 
and Dolly by Gabriel Fauré; ...in which are to be 
read sentiments both puerile and profound, where 
intuition mingles with remembrance and where the 
touched smile that looks on is sometimes veiled by 
involuntary tears. 

‘We do not know how to define better what 
touches us so delicately in Children’s Corner than by 
borrowing from Debussy himself the terms he used 
with reference to the Chambre denfants. Here is 
what he wrote in 1901 in an article of the Revue 
Blanche, dedicated to Moussorgsky: ‘No one has 
spoken of the best in us with a tenderer or more 
profound accent; ... never has so refined a sensi- 
bility been translated by such simple means... . 
It is sustained by and composed of little successive 
touches, bound together by a mysterious link and 
by a gift of luminous clairvoyance.’ 

‘* Are these not the very words needed to charac- 
terise the idea and the plan of Children’s Corner?’ . 

“For the rest, beyond the initial similitude of 
subject, no comparison of form or of spirit between 
the two works.’’! 

Even those whose ideas on piano-playing differ 
widely, are united in their admiration for Cortot’s 
inherent greatness and above all his sincerity as an 
artist which is felt immediately he appears on a 
platform, for he has a very strong personality though 
it is never allowed to obtrude. With Cortot, whose 
absence of mannerisms and perfect simplicity are 
exemplary, there is nothing that could detract from 
the greatness of the music as music. 

Perhaps it is this simplicity which makes it so 
difficult to describe him as a pianist, for there is in 
his playing something which eludes all attempts 
at analysis, something which carries one away and 
moves one profoundly, giving one a fuller and deeper 
measure of objective consciousness, at the same 
time awakening emotions which have previously 
lain dormant for lack of that mysterious influence 
which we call inspiration. 


CORTOT’S RECORDS. 


The piano being an extremely difficult instrument 
to record, it is good to find in the Liszt Sonata in B 
minor a distinct improvement in this direction. 
Piano records are usually weakest in cantabile pas- 
sages, but it is just these sustained melodic passages 
which in this sonata stand out for their purity and 
real pianistic tone, whilst the playing is perhaps the 
most brilliant of any of Cortot’s records. (Swiss 
H.M.V.) 

Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13, although 
perhaps not quite such good recording as the Liszt, 

1 From “ The Piano Music of Claude Debussy ” by Alfred Cortot, 


quoted by arrangement with Messrs. J. & W. Chester, Ltd., 11, 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W. l. 
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are superbly played. Those who have heard Cortot 
play them in the concert hall will find a very faithful 
reproduction in these records. (Swiss H.M.V.) 

The Ballades, probably Chopin’s greatest works, 
are another triumph for H.M.V. Here Cortot’s 
consummate musicianship makes this a really big 
interpretation. It is interesting to note that two of 
the Ballades, those in F major and F minor, are here 
recorded for the first time (D.B.1343-6). 

Cortot, who in this country is not usually asso- 
ciated with a baton, in his conducting of the Brahms 
Double Concerto in A minor, Op. 102, gives not only 
a virile but a great performance of this work (D.B. 
1311-4). 

Amongst numerous other records may be men- 
tioned César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
(D.B.1299-1300), Debussy’s Children’s Corner (D.B. 
1248-9), Chopin’s Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 28 
(D.B. 957-60), Chopin’s Funeral March Sonata in 
B flat minor, Op. 35 (Swiss H.M.V.) and Schumann’s 
Carnaval, Op. 9 (D.B. 1252-4); with the London 


Symphony Orchestra, under Sir Landon Ronald, 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 
(D.B. 1059-62) and César Franck’s Variations Sym- 
phoniques (D.B.1069-70) ; and with the International 
String Quartet, César Franck’s Quintet in F minor 
(D.B.1099-1102). 

Lack of space does not permit criticism of Cortot’s 
other records, but in conclusion mention should be 
made of his magnificent collaboration with Thibaud 
and Casals in Beethoven’s “ Arch-Duke” Trio in 
B flat, Op. 97, and Schubert’s well-known Trio 
No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99. There are others, notably 
Schumann’s Trio in D minor, Op. 63, not yet issued 
in this country. 

In this connection, of special interest are the 
records issued abroad of Cortot and Thibaud’s per- 
formances of the Franck, Debussy and Fauré 
violin sonatas. 

These records have been heard by the courtesy 
of Messrs. Rimington Van Wyck, at 43, Cranbourn 
Street. EK. F. 


wm 


“THESE MODERNS” 


By A. M. GORDON-BROWN 


I.—Russia: Stravinsky and Prokofiev 


BOUT two years ago a lady sitting next to me at 
A» orchestral concert remarked to her neighbour in a 

tone of indescribable contempt as she espied the name 
of Stravinsky on her programme, ‘Hmm! Stravinsky! Now 
we're in for something weird !’’ What we actually were in 
for was the Berceuse and Finale of The Fire Bird, which, 
had the printer of the programme erroneously attributed to 
the pen of Rimsky-Korsakov, the good lady would assuredly 
have applauded as vehemently as she did Scheherazade at the 
same concert. So much for the average Briton’s attitude 
towards musical progress. Yet why should early Stravinsky 
still be imagined by so many to be so revolutionary and 
incomprehensible? The Fire Bird was written in 1910— 
surely nineteen years is sufficient time even for an average 
British concert-goer to assimilate its idiom. The answer 
must lie in the fact that ever since Petrowchka Stravinsky has 
been such an experimentalist, and his idiom has been so elusive, 
that his reputation is better known than his music, and so our 
conservative concert-goers get afraid, and refuse to become 
conversant with any form of music later than Wagner. To 
these I would say: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, go to your 
gramophone dealer and listen to a few records of contemporary 
music ; it will cost you nothing, and you will gain the knowledge 
that there is nothing at all offensive in such works as The Fire 
Bird, nothing in fact that is incompatible with the traditions 
of Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin and others; then you will go 
to the concert hall and hear with unprejudiced ears the same 
works, and will enjoy them.” 

Grove says of The Fire Bird (which was the first of the 
ballets Stravinsky wrote for Diaghilév): ‘‘ next to its unmis- 
takeable indebtedness to Rimsky-Korsakov it reveals more 
than the germs of a remarkable individuality.”’ This is surely 
putting the cart before the horse! Although the musical 
conception of The Fire Bird is not in advance of the musical 
ideas of the older Russian masters, for sheer wizardry in 


orchestral and rhythmic ingenuity it is decidedly a stage 
ahead of anything Rimsky-Korsakov ever did. 

‘The Columbia Company recently brought out in a hand- 
somely bound album a complete Fire Bird, played by the-Paris 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of the composer 
(L2279-82). The whole thing is superbly rendered, and the 
subtleties of the orchestration are very truly reproduced, 
though for the Introduction and Dance of The Fire Bird 
I personally prefe® the Philadelphia record (H.M.V. D1427) ; 
Stokowsky has a much livelier beat then Stravinsky, and the 
glorious richness of the Philadelphia string tone (which is the 
most important group in the first act of Fire Bird) is world 
renowned. The next record in the Columbia album is the 
lovely passage where ‘“‘ The Fire Bird beseeches Prince Ivan 
to release her.’ In the orchestration of this passage the 
composer restricts himself almost to monochrome so that the 
listener, no longer staggered by his usual brilliant displays 
of colour, can drop imperceptibly into the sad longing of the 
mood. On the reverse side the Princesses play with the Golden 
Apples to an accompaniment which absolutely shimmers 
with varying coloured lights. I cannot help feeling that this 
passage would be even more effective if taken faster, but still 
the interpretation is Stravinsky’s own, and it is a sheer delight 
at any speed. The next record is the Rondes des Princesess 
coupled by the Danse Infernale; the latter is very clear and 
unmuddled ; the extraordinary figures the trombones have to 
execute seem to present a good deal of difficulty to the recording 
companies, and this is the first record of it that has really 
satisfied me. The last record comprises the Berceuse and 
Finale ; the former is lovely, but I dislike the jerkiness and 
lack of dignity of the Finale and much prefer the Electron 
version (X502), conducted by Defosse, though the other parts 
of the Electron suite are rather raucous. 

In 1911 appeared Petrouchka, which is still regarded by 
many as Stravinsky’s masterpiece, though none can maintain 
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that he ceased developing at this date. Certainly his later 
works are more abstruse and objective, but Stravinsky never 
stands still, he always moves forward, forward, forward, and 
even though his followers may sometimes be led into somewhat 
cacophonic by-roads, the discursions are always interesting, 
and open up new paths of development. Nevertheless 
Petrouchka is certainly the apex of his genius in multi-coloured 
orchestral resourcefulness, and it is probably the most musically 
influential of all his works; hardly one of the younger genera- 
tion of Russian Ballet composers has escaped the influence 
of Petrouchka in some form or another, and probably that is 
why it is the best known of his works. Stravinsky, as I have 
said before, changes his style so often that it is almost impos- 
sible to say which is the most representative of his works, 
yet to a gramophile who knows nothing of this amazing 
composer’s works I would recommend Petrouchka as his first 
introduction to Stravinsky. Two excellent sets of Petrouchka 
records are available ; one on six sides of Columbia (L2173-—5), 
conducted by the composer, and the other on eight sides of 
H.M.V. (D1521-4) by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates. Both renderings are extremely good ; 
the Columbia version is the noisier, yet I think on the whole 
the clearer and more supple, but I greatly regret the excision 
of the trumpet, flute and bassoon trio where the Moor makes 
love to the ballerina. I personally chose the H.M.V. version 
for its completeness. 

The year 1913 saw the production, and consequent riot in 
the Paris Opera House, of Le Sacre du Printemps. Controversy 
still rages over the musical value of this stupendous work ; 
its elemental brutality and primitive savagery have caused 
great offence to many people, but whether or not one admires 
the mentality of the perpetrator of such musical barbarianism 
one cannot deny its perfection of realistic expression and com- 
plete originality of exposition. Eminent critics belong to both 
parties in the controversy which rages round all post-Petrouchka 
Stravinsky, so that I can only recommend those who are 
sufficiently interested in his subsequent musical development 
to avail themselves of the set of Sacre records issued by 
French H.M.V. (D1016—9) and to judge for themselves. The 
playing, under that very capable conductor of modern music, 
Pierre Monteux, is extremely fine, the recording is absolutely 
first-rate, and the whole thing is amazingly thrilling even if, 
in parts, rather horrible. 

Similar to the fate of Sacre has been that of‘all Stravinsky’s 
later works, notably Renard (1915), L’ Histoire du Soldat 
(1917), Les Noces (1923) and the Second Piano Concerto (1924). 
The extraordinary complexity of the harmonic structure of 
these works has doubtless been evoked by the influence of 
Schonberg (though Stravinsky has only undergone Schénberg’s 
influence in a very general way), for Stravinsky does from time 
to time write works which are admittedly and intentionally 
based upon forms and practices of other composers. Pulcinella 
owes its melodies to Pergolesi, Oedipus Rex and the Second 
Piano Concerto owe their form to Bach, and Le Baiser de la Fée 
its inspiration to Tchaikovsky. A clever critic once said of 
Stravinsky’s method of clothing old forms in modern idioms 
that, having written neo-classical works like Oedipus and neo- 
Puccini Apollo Musagetes, he might with luck soon give us 
a neo-Stravinsky period with some more Petrouchkas! Cer- 
tainly neo-Tchaikovsky is getting near that time ! 

1915-20 are the years when Stravinsky is generally sup- 
posed to have undergone a decline as a composer, and certainly 
much of the chamber-music written in that period seems to 
betray a rather tired mind, though the Rag-Time (Marcelle 
Meyer. H.M.V. D1063) makes an amusing piano show-piece. 
The dominating principle which governs Stravinsky’s art 
from Sacre onwards is his belief that music should make a 
purely physical appeal to the hearer and should be free from 
any literary or poetic associations which address themselves 
to the intellect ; thus a ballet like Sacre can be staged at will in 
a realistic or a fantastic manner, without regard to the music. 

Pulcinella (Paris 1920) may be mentioned as an exception 


to the above principle, but then the melodies here are Pergolesi’s 
modernised and ‘‘ peppered-up’”’ by Stravinsky. An excellent 
record of the Duetto Minuetto and Finale from this ballet is in 
the French Columbia catalogue (D15126), with the composer 
conducting. 

Of late years Stravinsky has naturally, in accordance with 
his principle of physical appeal, become more and more 
attracted to ‘‘ absolute music,’ and for greater clarity has 
frequently employed a very small orchestra. Les Noces, for 
instance, is only orchestrated for pianos, xylophone and drums, 
Apollo Musagetes is scored for a string orchestra, and his 
Second Piano Concerto for wind and percussion only. An 
excerpt from Scene 2 of Apollo Musagetes is recorded. on 
Victor (6882) under Koussevitzsky. 

I eagerly await a record of some Noces which has been termed, 
not without good reason, a ‘‘symphony in rhythm.” Les Noces 
is the apex of Stravinsky’s rhythmic genius, just as Petrouchka 
was the apex of his colouring genius. 

Anyway, whether one likes or dislikes Stravinsky's music, 
one cannot deny the importance of his works and theories in 
the progress of the art. 

Serge Prokofiev, the other great Russian modernist, is not 
so well known in this country as he undoubtedly deserves to 
be. He was born in 1891 and displayed extraordinary musical 
gifts at a very early age; his masters were Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Wihtol, Tcherepnin and Liadév, but though he is a prolific 
writer and had composed many scores of works before leaving 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, it was as a pianist that he 
first attracted attention, leaving the Conservatoire in 1914 with 
the highest prize awarded for piano playing. The first compo- 
sition to gain him recognition from the outside world was his 
First Piano Concerto, which won the Rubinstein prize in 1910. 

Prokofiev has always been a composer rather for the few 
than for the many, because his mistrust, which almost amounts 
to a hatred, of sentimentality, makes him deliberately avoid all 
romantic or emotional factors which might find their way 
into his music, and the result, though of exceptional brilliance, 
is very hard music which never courts popular appreciation. 
Like Stravinsky he feels that the appeal of music should be a 
purely physical one, and indeed many of his works do produce 
a very definite physical exhilaration. Such an effect is gained 
in the record of three pieces from his opera The Love of Three 
Oranges (H.M.V. D1259), which the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Albert Coates play with great clarity and 
vigour. The Scherzo shows him to be a humorist in music, 
and is somewhat akin to some of the music of our national 
musical satirist—Lord Berners ; the march possesses no great 
musical value, but has a compelling rhythm and an irresistible 
swing which his at ail times rich orchestration makes a very 
effective concert number. The longer Valse Infernale is the 
best example of the three of what I have just said about the 
physical exhilaration of Prokofiev’s music. It is hard, dry, 
and completely unemotional, yet it is very thrilling to listen 
to purely from the aural point of view, since it suggests 
nothing to the mind. 

Perhaps, even so, The Love of Three Oranges is Prokofiev’s 
most human work, for most of his works are even more square- 
cut and mechanical. His two best-known ballets, for instance, 
Le Pas D Acier and The Prodigal Son, are almost puritanically 
clear in their sharply defined musical cubism. Le Pas D’ Acier 
is of course an inhuman work, because it is a musical description 
of machinery, and points the moral that the human intellect 
is being subjugated to mechanical progress, and that the day of 
human robots without individuality or reasoning power is near. 

Unlike most contemporary pioneers, Prokofiev’s music is 
mainly diatonic in conception, though he works much in 
polytonality and shuns no dissonance or “‘ forbidden progres- 
sion ’’ so long as he gains a required effect. Frequently rather 
painful, his music is withal possessed of a very compelling 
individuality, and one cannot help admiring the bold mascu- 
linity of his work. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


HE keen Shavian not only sees Bernard Shaw’s plays ; 

he reads them. And the printed page is even more 

for the music-lover than for the playgoer. Music is 
not **‘mere sound,” unless the purely haphazard tinkling of 
a bicycle bell is music. It is a language; but it is an abstract 
language, and the only means of getting and fixing real, 
definite knowledge of a piece of music is the score. 

As I am writing for, among others, the man who doesn’t 
know a semibreve from an egg, I am now going to attempt 
to give in a few paragraphs a general idea of musical notation. 
Just enough, that is, for you to be able, with a very little 
practice, to connect the sound you hear with the mark on the 
paper. If you are prepared to go further, so much the better, 
but to do so you must devote some study to any little book on 
“The Rudiments of Music.” I may add here that every 
sensible reader will provide himself with at least some little 
shilling dictionary of musical terms. 

If anyone cares to write and let me know what headway 
he makes with score-reading, I should be most grateful, and 
I might be able to clear up little difficulties. I have already, 
since last month’s article, had one such letter, and it is of 
great value. 

The primary materials of music are Pitch and Time. 


1. Pitch—Look at any piece of music. You see, first, 
a number of “staves,” i.e., groups each of five horizontal 
lines parallel to, very close to, and below, one another. Never 
mind the marks on them for the moment. Each line of 
stave, and each space between two lines, represents a certain 
pitch of sound. Thus, the highest sound represented on a 
stave is the top line; the sound immediately below it, the 
space between the top two lines. (This is only approximately 
true; to give the whole truth I should have to go deeply into 
elementary theory. I suppose also I needn't attempt to 
describe what is meant by sounds of “high” and ‘ low” 
pitch.) In a string quartet score each instrument has a stave 
to itself, and the four staves are written one below another, 
and bracketed together. You therefore read the score exactly 
as you would read any ordinary book—but with this addition : 
if you were to follow every note at once (which you certainly 
won t and needn’t yet awhile) you would have to read four-deep. 
At the very beginning of each stave you will see a sign called 
the ** clef ’’—the same (treble) clef for each of the top two (the 
violins), different for viola (alto) and ’cello (bass). The clef 
shows the actual pitch represented by the stave. Each violin 
has the top half, the ’cello the bottom half, viola the middle 
half, of the now obsolete eleven-line ‘‘ Great Stave,’ of which 
the middle line was “‘ middle C.”” Any-stave can be temporarily 
extended upward or downward by the addition of “ leger,”’ 
or “ledger,” lines (French léger, ‘light,’ perhaps because 
originally printed lightly). Hxramples : in the Emperor Varia- 
tions (see below), second violin’s first note, and first violin at 
the top of page 20, miniature score. Also, the ‘cello some- 
times, going high, uses the tenor clef, which takes the five lines 
which have middle C as second line from the top. °*Cello and 
viola sometimes use the treble clef. At any moment, the 
stave can be converted by inserting the required clef. Example : 
end of the first line of the ’cello part, Haydn’s fourth Variation. 


2. Time.—If one of certain marks, called “ notes,” is placed 
on a particular line or space of a stave, the sound represented 
by that line or space will be made, and held for as many “‘ beats”’ 
(i.e., regular pulsations, such as tickings of a clock) or fractions 


Cc 


of a beat as are indicated by the kind of note; after which it 
will be immediately followed by the sound indicated by the 
next note. 


There are four types of notes in general use: the semi- 
” 


breve — , the minim ~}, the crotchet - , and the quaver 'L 


Each ‘s these types lasts only half as long as the one before : 
(4 na S | 
e.g., 5 


, F =1 minim. 
2¢ cohebiatal 


The semiquaver (half a quaver) is made by adding another 


tick to the tail of the quaver, thus © ; the demi-semi-quaver 
by adding a third tick—and so on. It will help you to fix 
these if you notice that as the notes diminish in value some- 
thing is added: first a tail is added, then the note is blacked 
in, then a tick added to the tail—and so on. One exception : 
by adding a dot after any note you make it half as long again. 


Two or more quavers, or a dotted quaver + a semiquaver 
(=1 ecrotchet in time-value), or two or more semiquavers, 
and so on, are generally joined for convenience. For example, 
the first notes of the violins in my first music example below 
are four semiquavers, then one quaver, then two semiquavers. 
Anyone who notices the real meanings of words will be puzzled 
that the longest note appears to be called “ half-short ° 
(semibreve), the next longest ‘‘ shortest’? (minim). ‘This is a 
relic of a former stage in notation when the minim was the 
shortest in use. 


Unfortunately, there is an entirely unnecessary complication 
in this almost ideal time-notation. Instead of one note 
(e.g., minim) representing the beat in all music, there is no such 
standard unit. In some pieces you will find demi-semi- 
quavers comparatively leisurely, in others quavers will fly past 
like an express train. At the beginning of a piece of music, 





after the clef you will find what appears to be hni- 
cally is—a vulgar fraction: the “time signature.” The 





lower figure tells you what unit is the beat. It really represents 
the fraction of the semibreve—granted there is that much 


common-sense in it. 2—minim, 4—crotchet, and so on. The 
direction at the head of the music—Adagio (slow), Allegro 


(quick), and so on—then tells you the pace of the beat. 


What is often classed as rhythm is really metre—the regular 
recurrence of accent. The regularly-recurring strong accent 
is shown by the ‘“ bar-line’’ drawn downwards across the 
staves immediately before it each time it comes. The “ bar” 
or ‘“‘ measure ’’ enclosed by two bar-lines roughly corresponds 
to the ‘‘ foot’ in verse, though when verse is spoken the foot 
really becomes a much shorter unit—more like the beat. Music 
is no more strictly metrical than good verse; but just as 
some verse is more metrical than other, so is most of the music 
that we shall be dealing with yet awhile inclined to be metrical. 
We can now see that the upper figure in the time signature 
shows the number of beats in a bar. The letter C is sometimes 
used as time signature for 4-beats-in-a-bar (generally 4 crotchets), 
the same letter with a downward stroke through it for 2-in-a- 
bar (generally 2 minims). There is some confusion in the use 
of the two signs, but at any rate that is what they are supposed 
to mean. 
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No other marks, I think, are necessary for connecting what 
you hear with what you see. I will, however, explain a few 
very useful, outstanding, yet very simple ones, from time to 
time. 


The addresses of the chief publishers of miniature scores 
to whom I shall refer can be obtained from any big dealer. 


Haydn's ‘‘ Emperor” Variations. 


(From the Emperor Quartet, Opus 76, No. 3: miniature score, 
Goodwin and Tabb.) 


Haydn’s Emperor's Hymn is known to us as the Austrian 
National Anthem, and also sung by us to our hymn Glorious 
things of thee are spoken (also sometimes to Praise the Lord, 
ye heavens adore Him). It is said that he was commissioned 
to write it in 1797 (when he was already 65 years old), and 
also that when he had, a few years earlier, visited England he 
expressed an ambition to write a tune worthy to rank with our 
own National Anthem which some of us now profess to despise. 


Haydn was a Croatian, and the first sentence of this tune 
(sung by us to the first two lines of our hymns), excepting 
the last three notes, is found note-for-note in a Croatian folk- 
song. The rest is Haydn’s own. 

Haydn was practically the founder of the string quartet, 
and it seems almost as if he must have meant this set of varia- 
tions as a sort of Credo of the string quartet. We know what 
the Emperor's Hymn meant to him. A few days before he 
died he asked to be carried to the keyboard that he might 
play it. Here, in one of his last quartets, he uses it as the slow 
movement, and writes four variations on it—one for each 
instrument. This is a kind of proclamation of the independ- 
ence and equal rank of all four instruments—which is the very 
essence of string quartet music. 

We shall find how esthetically perfect the movement is— 
first, a statement of the theme; then the simplest possible 
setting ; then a rather more elaborate setting ; then a perhaps 
simpler, yet freer and more subtle setting; finally a broad, 
deeply and keenly expressive setting—and a few concluding 
phrases. 

On this account I recommend the Parlophone record, 
E.10628. H.M.V.C1470 unfortunately puts it on one side 
of the record—by leaving out Variations 1 and 3. However, 
wealthy people may want both, as the H.M.V. is slightly the 
richer in both tone and interpretation, and has on the other 
side Frank Bridge’s fine arrangement of The Londonderry Air. 


Looking at the score, the first thing that will strike you is 
the ‘“ phrasing,’ which may be roughly defined as the way 
music is enunciated. Phrase-marks are very conspicuous in 
string music. Legato (smooth, continuous—best expressed, 
indeed, by translating it, ‘‘ bound ’’) is indicated by “slurs,” 
i.e., curved lines over or below the notes. Staccato (short and 
detached) is shown by a dot above or below the note (N.B.— 
distinct from the dot after the note, which adds half the note’s 
own time-value). Variation I. is an ideal example of legato 
(the tune, in 2nd violin) and staccato (the running Ist violin). 
Your ear and eye will both grasp this instantly from the first 
notes of this Variation (Parlophone record, about one inch after 


the start). 
I think you will find it ——, 
best, after playing the ; 


Movement through as a 
whole, to study the five 
settings of the tune in this 
order: Variation I., Varia- 
tion III., Variation II., 
original statement of the tune, Variation IY. 
deal with them here in the proper order. 


I will, however, 


The Statement of the Tune.—(The apparent incompleteness 
of bar 1 is due to the fact that the tune begins on the un- 


accented beat. The measure really overlaps the bar-line 
throughout, so that we get a corresponding first half of a bar 
at the end of the tune.) The first sentence of the tune is, as 
we know, repeated ; here the last sentence also is repeated. 
For these repetitions Haydn hardly ever changes his setting. 


As a plain accompanied statement of a tune by string 
quartet, this is almost perfect. It is difficult to say why. 
Certainly none of the lower three instruments has anything 
very significant to say. It is just that one feels that every 
instrument is an intelligent, articulate being, with a personality. 
Notice that word “articulate”; you will hardly find two 
instruments phrased alike for one whole bar; and most of 
us would have written a held minim, instead of repeating the 
note, in the viola’s second bar and the ’cello’s last bar but one. 
When eventually you read this Statement in detail, I suggest 
you follow the ’cello part first, then the viola with it, then the 
2nd violin ; then you will be able to follow roughly the whole. 


Variation I.—If I were to write a special ‘ First Exercise 
in Score-Reading’’ I could not do better than this. First 
check your reading of the notation thoroughly by following 
the tune (now in violin 2), which is simple and which you already 
know. Then follow violin 1 in its running counterpoint, 
playing all round the tune, now above it, now below. Then 
play through, glancing from one to the other. 


Variation II.—Here the tune is in the ’cello, with which 
violin 2 goes hand-in-hand most of the time. Violin 1 has a 
free counterpoint, mostly syncopated (i.e., off the beat). Viola 
supplies a very occasional bass—and being much smaller and 
less powerful than the ’cello needs a little listening for. I 
suggest you concentrate on this before the violins. A delightful 
little, naive, very attractive Haydnesque touch comes in the 
violins on the first note of the last phrase : 


Viel f. 





wen 


-« 


Virkis, 


Cello. 


Variation III.—This is the Variation that I suggest you 
study after Variation I. Excepting the final cadence, it is in 
three parts throughout. The tune is now in the viola, at 
the same pitch as it was in the violins. This is, therefore, an 
ideal opportunity for learning the darker, more reedy tone- 
colour of the viola. For the repetition of the first sentence, 
violins change over here and there. For the middle section 


cello enters—and has a splendid bit of countertune of his 
own : 





Variation IV.—The effect of this is chiefly in its breadth, 
dignity, and expressive harmony. It is a splendid example 
of the lovely tone of this string ensemble. Notice especially 
the effect when, at the climax (last line, page 19), every instru- 
ment is at its highest pitch. C. M. CRABTREE. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Canary-Nightingale. 


Since Karl Reich, of the famous canary record (H.M.V. 
B2947), has lately been in England a note on this extraordinary 
man’s achievements may not be out of place. He has usually 
about 200 birds in his aviaries at Bremen, and the records 
of the Hartz Mountain Roller Canary have long been used 
by breeders in order to teach young birds how to sing after the 
best model, just as Galli-Curci is said to have taught herself 
in early days by gramophone records. The young canary 
is kept in the dark while the record is played over and over 
again to it. 

But this is ancient history. What Karl Reich has now done 
is to teach young canaries to sing the nightingale’s song 
instead of its own! As soon as the hen canary’s eggs are 
hatched her husband is replaced by a cock nightingale, who 
feeds the young canaries and fathers them generally, and 
eventually teaches them how to sing. It might be thought 
that this is no more sensible, however difficult, than to teach 
a violinist to imitate a saxophone. But wait a moment. By 
a system of dieting the canary-nightingale can be persuaded 
to moult at different seasons of the year, and consequently 
instead of having a mere nightingale that enchants emperor 
and clown during April, May and June, you can have one 
canary-nightingale that sings the nightingale’s song in July, 
August and September; another that carries on through 
October to the end of the year; and a third that will sing 
through the dreary months till March goes out with a roar of 
indignation. At least this is the story that our reporter 
brought back. 

As these magic birds cost anything from £8 to £12 each, a 
year’s nightingale song is rather expensive; and, in spite of 
the anti-climax, those who really want to indulge in the solemn 
anthem all the year round had better buy one of the H.M.V. 
nightingale records for 3s. 


Gramophone Recitals. 


We often get reports of recitals staged by Columbia or by 
H.M.V. in provincial halls which are always packed (admission 
being free) by audiences which come to hear the latest records 
on the latest gramophones. But Messrs. Methven Simpson 
send a report of a recital given by them in the City Hall, 
Perth, on January 30th, which must surely have been rather 
startling in its success. It startled us, anyhow. Academy 
gramophones were used, ranging from £7 19s. 6d. to £14 14s. 
in price. Columbia records were interspersed with ‘real ”’ 
performances by Jen Philp (mezzo-soprano), Angus Morrison 
(tenor), and Jean Ramsay (pianist). ‘‘ We would add,”’ write 
Messrs. Methven Simpson, “‘ that the City Hall was packed to 
capacity, some 18,000 people attending. All items were well 
received, and encores had to be given to every item.’ There 
were fifteen items in the programme. 

What an evening, and how disgusted the eighteen-thousand- 
and-first enthusiast must have been to find himself crowded 
out ! 


A Delius Sonata. 


W. R. A. writes: ‘“‘ Mr. Clinton Gray-Fisk kindly informs 
me that the Delius Sonata recently recorded by Tertis (an 
arrangement for viola of a violin sonata) is not actually the 
second, though it is so called on the records, and in the copy 
of the music (Hawkes), but is the third in order of composition, 
No. 1 being unpublished. This correspondent is also good 
enough to add that the book by Cyril Scott, to which I referred 


o2 


in the December article on Schumann—The Influence of Music 
on History and Morals—has been issued by the Theosophical 
Publishing Co.”’ 


The Rae Robertsons. 


By the time this appears in print, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson will be back home from America, where they have 
had successes exceeding the promise of their first tour last 
year. They have captured the hearts and ears of America, 
are counted among the international celebrities, and have 
been booked for a Pacific Coast and Eastern tour next year. 
We all know what we think of them over here, but it is pleasant 
to see the American press-notices and to feel that our friends 
yonder agree with us about them. 


Cap This. 


A reader reports: ‘‘A few days before Christmas I went 
in to purchase Justorum Anime (H.M.V.). Either my Latin 
is not what it was or the young woman knew no Latin, but 
she returned in a few minutes to say that she couldn’t find 
that Just a Memory had been recorded—at least, not recently !” 


Verses to Order. 


It’s odd how indiscretions come home to roost. ‘Here’s 
one of our readers, thousands of miles away, in an idle moment 
sending an order for records to Messrs. Alfred Imhof in 
quatrains of execrable doggerel; and Messrs. Imhof so much 
impressed as to forward the verses to us with the suggestion 
that they are “sufficiently unique to merit publishing in full.” 
But we exercise mercy, and of the fourteen stanzas print two 
which cannot expose the identity of the writer :— 


‘** Reverting again to Brahms’ desiderata 
I want, too, his F minor Piano Sonata, 
Columbia L nineteen-five-four to five-seven 
(Its Scherzo, says Compton Mac., savours of heaven). 


The records I want then all total, ’tis seen, 
That supposedly unlucky number thirteen, 
And ninety-two shillings and six is the price 
(My gramophone’s really becoming a vice).”’ 


It’s not the gramophone, but the Eleventh Muse, that is 
this fellow’s vice, bless him. 


Bach Cantata Club. 


Dr. Adrian Boult is conducting Cantatas 107, 131 and 17 
at the next meeting of this club at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on March llth. Hubert Eisdell and Roy Henderson are the 
soloists, with Léon Goossens (oboe) and Joseph Slater (flute). 
Particulars from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hubert J. Foss, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, 
E.C.4. 


Portables. 


The Revd. W. A. B. Clementson’s letter in our last issue 
about adapting a portable to larger uses in the home has 
evidently interested other readers, and it seems worth while 
to remind them of the articles by 8S. H. Black on “ Horn 
Extensions for Table Machines’”’ (August, 1929, p. 135), and 
by J. Ainger Hall on “‘ Modernising a Gramophone ”’ (September 
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1929, p. 175, and October, p. 217). Meanwhile we have par- 
ticulars of the ‘‘ Hypertone Convertible Gramophones,”’ in 
which, rather cleverly, a portable fits into a pedestal cabinet 
in the home so as to obtain the benefit of a large Waveola- 
type horn. 


The King’s Record. 


The finished record of the King’s Speech at the opening 
of the Naval Conference in the House of Lords (H.M.V. 
RB3290) has the art of concealing art, and is a consummate 
achievement in capturing a historic occasion. There are, 
however, inquisitive people for whom the success of it is 
enhanced if they know the difficulties under which it was 
made. A special gilt microphone, almost concealed by the 
broadcasting microphone on the table in front of His Majesty, 
was connected with the H.M.V. recording van in the yard 
below (which it shared with the Royal car). The King looked 
like beginning his speech—a telephone message warned the 
operator, who started the recording stylus on a twelve-inch 
wax blank—and then His Majesty took off his glasses, wiped 
them carefully, and put them back on his nose. An inch of 
wax was used before the speech began, and when it was 
obvious that the limits of the blank would be exceeded, a 
second blank was started, so that several sentences were 
duplicated. However, the rest of the speech only lasted for 
a minute and a half on the second blank. 

The two waxes were hurried to Hayes, and records were 
made which were used on the Savoy Hill H.M.V. gramophone 
with its two turntables during the broadcast of the news the 
same evening, the switch over from one to the other at the 
exact point when the sentences were duplicated being carried 
out without a hitch. 

Subsequently the two twelve-inch records were re-recorded 
on to ten-inch blanks in the form in which we now have the 
record. 








Music in Wales. 


The Union of Welsh Musicians is being formed with a great 
impulse, and the first number of the revived } Cerddor is 
being published on March Ist, eighty years to a day after its 
first inauguration by that pioneer for Music in Wales, Ieuan 
Gwylit. As Sir Walford Davies wrote, ‘““ We cannot rest on 
Savoy Hill or on the achievements of the gramophone companies 
and become an easy-going nation of listeners! Hearing music 
makes us want to make it. The Union and the Magazine will 
both have this aim—to support, stimulate and help music- 
making and the music-makers.” Particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. J. Chas. McLean, F.R.C.O., Secretary of the National 
Souncil of Music, Law Courts, Cardiff. 


Words 


We continue to get letters from old and from new readers 
pleading that the words of songs, whether sung in English or 
foreign languages, should be issued with the records, and once 
again we pass the request on to the recording companies. 
The value of a vocal record is doubled if the listener knows the 
words—everyone agrees about that. But it is not quite so 
simple a proposition to act upon as might appear. We know 
from bitter experience that even our own readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE have not supported the two volumes of Operatic 
Translations that we issued. A handful of them have bought 
the books and must have found them of the greatest benefit. 
But unless some philanthropist finances the project we cannot 
continue the good work. So why should a recording company 
issue thousands of leaflets with each ‘title’? in order to 
gratify a few score people who will welcome them ? 

Then there is the intricate question of copyright. Ask 


the companies if they can easily arrange to print the words of 
copyright songs and operas. They will say with one voice 
‘Try it yourself.” We ourselves lately made an attempt to 
get permission to print the French words on the Guitry- 
Printemps records (H.M.V.), with a literal English translation ; 
and one would suppose that if this were done it would at the 
least do no harm to the sale of the records or of the librettos 
of the plays. But one French publisher asked us to pay £25 
for the privilege of publishing the passages of which he held 
the copyright, and we had to disappoint all the readers who 
had approached us in the matter. 

Still, when all is said and done, we ought not to have had to 
print the words of The Old Corporal and Le Cor for the buyers 
of Chaliapine’s record. They should have been in the H.M.V. 
bulletin like the words of Rio Grande in the Columbia leaflet 
and Mr. Klein’s translation of La Tosca in the Columbia album. 


Facade 


Hats off to Columbia for giving us Lambert’s Rio Grande 
and to Decea for giving us Walton’s Facade, both in the 
February mid-month lists, both on two records. The latter 
is the more adventurous and sporting an achievement, for 
Rio Grande was broadcast three or four times, and the two 
December performances at the Queen’s Hall left no doubt 
that this was just the sort of modern work that ought to 
be recorded and submitted to the exacting tests of gramophone 
familiarity. 

Whereas Facade has Chenil Gallery scribbled all over it. 
From the first it was lauded by the few and derided by the 
rest who heard it and saw it. If it had been recorded in 
France it would have been the subject of long articles and 
discussions by distinguished critics. Over here it will perhaps 
be neglected ; but none the less it is the bravest attempt to 
lift the gramophone above the clinging draperies of commer- 
cialism that we remember, and for that attempt all honour to 
Decea ! 


“ The Rose and the Ring ”’ 


After its season at the Lyric, Hammersmith, Christabel 
Marillier’s musical fantasy was heard for a week each at Oxford 
and Brighton last month; and by this time there must be a 
considerable number of people who have seen the charming 
performances of Sylvia Nelis, Vivienne Chatterton, Frederick 
Ranalow and the rest of the strong cast, and who would 
support a demand that some at least of the dainty songs and 
duets should be recorded. 


National Gramophonic Society 


There are no “ Notes” for publication this month, but on 
another page will be found a list of the latest works issued by 
the Society and of the local centres where they may be heard. 
It is to be hoped that every one of our readers has at least been 
tempted to obtain full particulars of membership and to try 
some of the records. They form a library of chamber music 
which would be a credit to any catalogue, and if we seem to be 
rather modest in praise of them it is only because we are 
anxious not to seem to be appealing to any readers except 
those who are able to judge the quality of the performances 
for themselves. But there is not a work in the present cata- 
logue that does not deserve and has not already received 
high praise from outside critics, and of the little E flat sonata 
for flute (René Le Roy) and piano (Kathleen Long) of J. 8S. 
Bach, Nos. 135, 136, the Editor of The British Musician in a 
long notice has written :— 


‘“The N.G.S. have done nothing quite so precious as to 
give this little work to the world; in fact, I almost feel like 
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saying that no single body engaged in recording have ever 
done anything quite so precious, so entirely has the music 
absorbed one into its radical calm and loveliness. The per- 
formance is as pure as the composition.”’ 


Concerts 


February has been a full month for the London concert 
halls, and it would be idle to attempt to describe the pro- 
vrammes of Cortot, Lotte Lehmann, Paul Robeson, Elisabeth 
Schumann, the Lener Quar- 
tet, and other gramophone 
celebrities. But one spark 
from a glowing memory of 
Marie Korchinska’s harp re- 
cital on the 4th, and of 
Harriet Cohen’s playing of 
Bach and Bax and Vaughan- 
Williams on the 15th (both 
recitals at the Aeolian Hall) 
may be allowed; for each 
of these artists has a still 
beauty inher art, as 
porcelain fashioned in a 
great heat, that is for al 
time. 

This month Adila Fachiri 
on the Ist, Casals on the 
4th, Gerhardt on the 4th, 
Cortot - Thibaud - Casals on 
the 9th, Dushkin on the 12th, 
Backhaus and Solomon on 
the 15th, and Lyell Barbour 
on the 19th, are particularly 
to be noticed. 

Another special date to mark is March 28th, when Conchita 
Supervia, the Parlophone operatic soprano, is to broadcast 
from Savoy Hill for the first time. 


The Phonograph 


Our American cousin, The Phonograph Monthly Review 
(47, Hampstead Road, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.), con- 
tinues its brilliant course under the editorship of the inde- 
fatigable Axel Johnson, and, like ourselves, it has many 
devoted readers who are ready to undertake a big work for 
the use of fellow-readers. The Revd. Herbert B. Satcher has 
prepared the Indexes to the first three volumes of The Phono- 
graph (October, 1926, to September, 1929), of which copies 
have just reached us; and since they are as full of detail as 
our annual Index we do not underestimate the weary hours 
that have gone to the preparation of these three valuable lists. 
If only as an indication of all the worth-while records of the 
last few years, we advise our readers to supplement the Indexes 
of THE GRAMOPHONE with the Indexes of The Phonograph. 
They will not then have missed much. 


Lassale 
LYELL BARBOUR 








A simple explanation of what wireless is and 





what it means. 


RALPH STRANGER’S WIRELESS 
LIBRARY for the MAN in the STREET 


The following six volumes are now ready: 
MATTER AND ENERGY 

ELECTRIFIED MATTER 

ELECTRONIC CURRENTS 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 
THE MATHEMATICS OF WIRELESS 
BATTERIES AND ACCUMULATORS 


ONE SHILLING EACH 


On sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls or by post 1/2 each from 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTID., 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C,2 
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Marconiphone Competition 


The awards in the recent Window Display Competition 
organised by the Marconiphone Co., Ltd., and held during 
Radio Week, have just been published. The first and second 
prizes were awarded to Yorkshire dealers, and the third prize 
to a Norwich dealer. The first prize-winner arranged no less 
than fifteen different tableaux throughout the week, and 
appropriate radio or gramophone music was put through the 
demonstration speaker situated in the doorway. 


The Brown Budget 


In the February issue of this publication, which is issued to 
traders and dealers by 8S. G. Brown, Ltd., Acton, novel but 
useful ideas are put forth regarding the use of Brown loud- 
speakers for business purposes. For example, one soap 
manufacturing firm tells the world, by means of a Brown 
speaker mounted on top of their delivery van, all about its 
wonderful cleanser. There is also a page devoted to ‘ The 
Sales Plan for the Small Town Dealer,’ and the last page of 
the Budget is given up to a short account of the flooding of 
Mrs. 8. G. Brown’s private zoo, the rescue of the. animals, 
and the sequel, which was the presentation of the R.S.P.C.A. 
silver medal to Mrs. Brown, and other R.S.P.C.A. honours to 
employees. 


E.M.G. 

The large show-room recently opened in the basement of 
11, Grape Street, at last gives visitors a chance of hearing all 
the different E.M.G. models in surroundings approximating 
to home conditions, instead of being cooped up in an audition 
room, and flattered by a beau fibreur of a salesman under the 
shadow of a Mark 10 the size of a liner’s ventilator. 


Jussrite 

The Jussrite system of record-storage is now being applied 
to cabinets not unlike the excellent Rondo filing cabinets 
that seem to suit most people’s requirements, holding fifty 
records and costing thirty shillings ; but the Jussrite models 
have a fixed top, so that they can be built up to any height as 
the library grows. A well-arranged loose-leaf index is part of 
the equipment. 


Miniature Scores 


The third edition of the Reference Book of Miniature Scores 
with Thematic List, published by Messrs. J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd. (ls. net), is an indication of the increasing demand for 
miniature scores, largely due to gramophone and radio, and of 
the large number of works that have been added to the list 
during the last five years. The moderns are still for the most 
part too expensive, but the classics are available at very 
reasonable figures. 





STANLEY CLARKE & CO. LTD. 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS. Phone 220. 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 


OF ALL CLASSES OF RECORD CARRIERS 
ENVELOPES AND CARDBOARD FILES. 


DEALERS WILL BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COMPLETE SET OF SAMPLES, ETC., 
IN COURSE OF POST, OR REPRESENTATIVE 
WILL CALL ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


PARLOPHONE. | 
E10953 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
M. von Schillings: Egmont Overture (Beethoven). 
E10955 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Weissmann: 
Dance of the Waves (Cata- 


It is of the same period, therefore, as the Academic and Tragic 
overtures. Someone has said that in the first sketches of this 
mature work he “mirrored the Italian spring turning to 
summer” (he had travelled in Italy in 1878). The work is 
conveniently arranged on the records, the first movement 
taking two discs and the other three one each. Pianists who 
can secure places at two pianos may like to be reminded that 
the work was arranged in this way by the composer. The 
start means health and breadth and bravery—symphonic 
thinking, too, not piano fireworks. The soloist’s rhythmic 
light-footedness, which makes him so brilliant an expositor of 
much contemporary Spanish music, for example, serves well 
here. It is a pity that his tone does not sustain fully. The 
fading of his melody notes is very perceptible; but what 
gramophone record can yet do more than tolerably disguise 
this truth? Yet it is the one pianistic truth that the greatest 
players contrive to make us forget, in the concert-room : 
Mr. Rubinstein is sometimes one of them there, but is not 

here. That said, let there be 

high praise for the way hestands 





lani). 


Egmont lives here in all his 
sombre and pathetic dignity. 
The strings have a shading in 
them that betokens thought 
and imagination. The full tone 
avoids harshness and sting as 


VOX 


Important Notice 


up to the music—apart from the 
technical skill, which in him we 
now take for granted. What 
we must not take for granted is 
the composer’s acceptance of 
any old idea of aconcerto. The 
piano reasons and wrestles with 
the orchestra more often than 





nearly as can be _ expected. 
Catalaniis a light-weight. This 
dance is conventional stuff, well 
enough for the café. The scor- 
ing is not very fresh. We have 
heard it all before, and though 
there is no objection to hearing 
it again, there is no special 
interest in the music, which 
appears to be quite adequately 
set forth. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D1746-50 (12in., 32s. 6d.).— 
Arthur Rubinstein and 
L.S.0O., conducted by 
Coates: Piano Concerto in 
B flat, Op. 83 (Brahms). 


D1768 (12in., 6s. 6d.). — 
Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski: Prélude a 
l’aprés-midi d’un faune 


addressed to: 





As we go to press we hear that 
the monthly issue of VOX 
announced in the 14th number 
(Feb. 8th, p. 474) will NOT be issued 
on March 15th. 
ment about the date of publication 
will appear in the April issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. In the mean- 
time correspondence should be 


The Manager, VOX 
10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


it exchanges chat or asks 
opinions. Brahms called the 
first movement “simple.” 
Heaven help those who expect 
it to be as clear as, say, the 
much praised Rachmaninov we 
had the other month. Still, it 
is not beyond our reach, if we 
care to listen in the knowledge 
of Brahms’s development. It 
is often thus in music, and 
therein lies a great deal of the 
difficulty : one needs to know 
many works in order to see one 
clearly. 

Kalbeck has a _ suggestion 
that the Scherzo added to this 
work was originally, in sub- 
stance, that which was designed 
for the violin concerto, and left 
out of it. Again, Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s melody playing is not 
very impressively sympathetic. 
He has a brilliant touch that 


A further state- 








(Debussy). 


C1813 (12in., 4s. 6d.).— 


Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sargent: Ruy Blas 
Overture (Mendelssohn). 


The Brahms concerto is as big an enterprise as Columbia’s 
Elgar concerto, though it may appeal to fewer people. It is 
good to see the companies emulating each other in bravery ; 
our hope is that they will not turn, next month, each to his 
neighbour's way—H.M.V. to the Elgar, and Columbia to the 
Brahms. This second piano concerto (dedicated to his friend 
and teacher, Marxsen), of which Brahms himself gave the first 
interpretation in 1881, came between the two pairs of 
symphonies, and over twenty years after the first concerto. 


does not record singing tunes 
very well. This is the chief 
defect of his playing, as here 
recorded. Otherwise he points the way of the phrase well 
and truly—a notable quality, this clarity. His nervous 
intensity is just right for this Scherzo, which has a curious 
razor-edge quality of exhilaration rather uncommon in Brahms, 
and often lost sight of by the superficial people who think him 
heavy. The slow movement captivates our sympathy at 
once, with its long lovely ‘cello solo, out of which, almost 
exclusively, the movement grows. This grand quality of 
organic growth, whether from one tune-root or many, is the 
culminating glory of Brahms—that and the meaning of his 
every idea. The player again shows his comprehension of 
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the necessity for growth in the intellectual treatment of the 
theme. The finale finds all hands at their happiest. This 
and the slow movement are the two records that those who 
do not know the music might try first. The last dise is the 
month’s ‘‘nap,” certain to please any serious music-lover. 
For pure pleasure at the sure touch of dainty craft try the 
first side of 1750—particularly the episode in the middle of 
the side. Incidentally, learn how much Dvorak learnt from 
Brahms. The conductor (by no means one’s ideal for Brahms) 
is inclined to push a little too hard in the fortes, and the strings’ 
tone at times is on the hard side. But it’s great stuff, however 
played. 


I believe I remember saying, when the former Fauns came 
out, that they did not creep shyly, as a faun should. What 
then do we expect from the Philadelphia cohorts? A care- 
fully-rounded performance, just too careful for my liking, and 
a bit too big. Beautifully moulded, as we cannot help 
noticing ; opulent, with most of the tonal virtues, but a little 
thrusting instead of hinting—so I feel: the faun dreaming on 
Broadway, not in the bushes. To every man his own Faun, 
and his own dream. Mine has not yet come true. It nearly 
did, in the pre-electrical age, but the new machinery, either of 
the recording-room or of the orchestral director, always gets 
in the way now—sometimes ever so slightly, but always the 
dream disperses. Perhaps that is my fault, or Debussy’s— 
or just my dream’s. 


Ruy Blas has some majestic brass, quite the super-four-and- 
six brand. The strings shriek on top. This music has its 
defects, but it swaggers along in a way that makes it good 
hearing for times when one feels in need of a little Bulldog 
Drummond stuff. But it need not have been so very loud, 
surely. Dr. Sargent has decided limitations. It is not 
unkindly meant when one says that he is tackling too much 
on‘ too little. 


(MARCH ISSUES) 


D1798—1800 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—L.§.0., conducted by Ronald: 
Theme and Variations from Suite in G, and Chanson sans 
Paroles (Tchaikovsky). 


C1818 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to Zampa (Hérold). 


Here is capital sport. I have always liked these variations, 
which form the last movement of the Suite in G (1884), and are 
long enough, with their big finale, to make a complete work. 
I believe I asked for them long ago, and have a faint idea that 
someone recorded them, but neither H.M.V. nor Columbia 
has a set in the present catalogue. This rich-toned recording 
is well worth getting, all three records. The first record 
contains variations 1 to 7, and the second takes us into the 
finale, the Polonaise, which is completed on the third. The 
only disappointment is that the playing is a bit deliberate, 
and at times laborious—stiffly articulated ; but the quality 
is extremely clear, so that the scoring can be followed without 
much difficulty, if one takes time and listens to one thing at 
atime. I find the recording almost too full in effect for a small 
room, without masking. I do not think this problem of the 
adaptation of playing volume to recording power, and of both 
to ear-power, is yet satisfactorily settled. The finale makes a 
fine rowdy wind-up, all the better because the composer for 
once had not the wind-up about fate or any other bugaboo. 
He is here in the spirit of the March from the symphony. 
The Chant is a pleasant fill-side, though I should have 
preferred something less known. After all, there is a great 
deal of Tchaikovsky not well known. 


I am afraid I think it foolish to publish more Zampa now- 
adays. Surely we have outgrown that ? Those who have not 
will find all the empty vulgarity of the music well reproduced 
here. 


COLUMBIA. 


L2373-4 (12in., 13s.).—Hallé Orchestra and St. Michael’s 
Singers, conducted by the composer: The Rio Grande 
(Lambert). 


DX 1-2 (12in., 9s.).—Conservatoire Orchestra, Paris, conducted 
by Gaubert: Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov). The Sea 
and Sinbad's Ship, three sides, The Story of the Kalendar 
Prince, one side. 


DX9-10 (12in., 9s.).—New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Wood: Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt- 
Wood), and Movement from Partita in E (Bach-Wood). 


DX11 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Molajoli: Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli). 


LX1-3 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Gaspar Cassado and Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Harty: ’Cello Concerto, adapted 
from Schubert. 


This is the very gay and amusing and thoroughly promising 
work which the Hallé has done twice lately, and which has 
had a great deal of deserved praise. It is a pity that few of 
the choir’s words can be distinguished. The recording is 
stingingly bright. I do not think the recording chamber is 
the best that could be got. Sir Hamilton Harty plays the 
piano part, as he did at the concerts. Much has been made 
in writing of the work’s evolution from jazz, but apart from 
some typical signature-flourishes, it is far too high-brow for 
the unadult sympathies of jazz-lovers (those, that is, who have 
little time for anything but dance music). I think that music 
such as this of Mr. Lambert’s is very limited in scope, but we 
are happy to have so entertaining a specimen of it. If I had 
been Columbia’s musical authority, however, I should never 
have passed that choir until it could make more of its words 
clear. The B.B.C. is getting us into the way of thinking that 
we should expect not to hear many words ; and practical choir- 
trainers know that this is death to singers and damnation to 
their masters. 


Of Scheherazade Columbia issues only the first two records 
this month. In these there is good sonority, of a rather heavy 
kind, interpretatively, and fairly good string tone, too stinging 
for my liking in a forte. The music does not, for me, wear 
very well, like a good deal of the Russian repetitive oriental- 
cum-village-pump music, but those who like to play it often 
may get much pleasure from this cheap recording, though it 
does not come up to the best British work. 


The Liszt-Wood frolic is an old Prom. favourite. Here 
it is louder and fiercer than ever, but I do not care for all of 
the recorded string tone in any of the present records. It 
is too much of a good thing, which might be all right in a big 
hall, but is absurd in a small room. There is grave danger 
of experiments and volumetrical achievement in recording 
outdoing the capacity, first of our rooms and then of our ears. 
Those who like tremendous volume (with, I gladly add, a 
great deal of tonal truth, especially in the wind) will like these 
new records extremely. For myself, I sometimes come near 
sighing for the good old pre-electrical days ; but then, I was 
brought up to think first of the music, and less of the marvels 
of mechanism. I hope this is not being an old curmudgeon. 
Let me, then, make my obeisance to the wonders of the machine, 
bow before its massive power, appreciate as much as I can hear 
of the tone, and pass on to this month’s grumble about labelling. 
The Bach (in which I definitely do not like the string tone) 
is labelled ‘‘ Partita in E’’—only that and nothing more ; 
which is absurd, a partita being a set of pieces, as we know. 
This movement is actually a re-recording of one movement 
—that which is last on the old L1685, in that Sizth Suwite 
which Sir Henry has arranged from various Bach sources. 
The music was used by Bach in two or three different ways— 
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for violin, keyboard, and orchestra. This makes a joyful 
noise, but— 
‘What care I how glad it be, 
If fiddles are not strings to me.” 

Sorry. I may perhaps usefully add, with reference to Mr. Stone's 
article in last month’s issue, about musicians not always caring 
much for the gramophone, that it is largely these distortions 
of tone that are responsible. The trained musician knows 
exactly how an orchestra sounds, and wants the gramophone 
and wireless to reproduce that sound exactly. It doesn't, 
and so he expresses his disappointment. To those who have 
not lived with the orchestra, the reproductions are good enough, 
and they praise them. So do I, reserving, as will be noted, 
the musician’s right to add gently, now and then: “ But it 
isn’t like the real orchestra, you know.” The curse and the 
absurdity of wireless orchestral transmissions is the ‘‘ control ” 
system (I am not now considering its values) ; the curse of the 
gramophone seems likely to be its lack of control. 


I am afraid the Milan Orchestra is settling down to small 
things, and wishes to be assessed by its manipulation of trifles. 
I am sorry. Its cookery of the pretty Ponchielli sweetmeats 
will please all its admirers. The recording of the tone here 
is much more to my liking. The movements of the Schubert 
work take respectively three, one and two sides. The music 
is adapted by Cassado for ‘cello and orchestra from a work 
which Schubert wrote in 1824 for one Schuster, who played 
an instrument invented the year before by Staufer, the arpeg- 
gione—a cross between ‘cello and guitar, with the latter’s 
fretted fingerboard and six strings, and the former's size, 
approximately. The instrument soon died. Nobody loved it. 
There is a picture of it in “* Grove,’ Vol. V., page 524. I have 
never heard of any other piece for the instrument, or come 
across an example of it. Cassado, who has given radio per- 
formances lately, is a well-equipped player. The music is 
immediately attractive for its combination of gentle melancholy 
or reflection with energy and forthrightness. There are 
moments of fine romanticism here, which the soloist does not 
always quite touch with the best delicacy. His tone lacks 
the variety of Casals’, but that great master stands quite alone 
among ‘cellists, in a degree not equalled, I think, by any player 
of another instrument. The Adagio, with its opening notes, 
promises one of Schubert’s most intimately lovely tunes, 
and such it is, when we have heard it out. The movement is 
extremely short—just the showing forth of one sweet thought, 
with strength woven into its sweetness. All lovers of Schubert 
will be glad to have this lovely page of his late music, hitherto 
scarcely ever heard. The finale is an easy-going lilter, with a 
touch of the theatre about it, one may feel, and perhaps also 
a hint of popular ditties of Vienna. It is tastefully thrown 
off by all, and the recording, though perhaps it gives the ’cello 
a little sting, impresses me as the best of the present batch. 
The only thing that might have been remembered in the slow 
movement is that the sonata was for arpeggione and piano— 
chamber music. The scale of tone is just a bit too big in this 
movement. The work is a good thing to bring out, and [ am 
glad to hear it. : 


WINNER. 
4978 (10in., 2s.).—Eldridge Newman and his Symphony 
Orchestra: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 13 (Liszt, arr. 
Rapee). 


This is a lively, showy arrangement of one of the less familiar 
rhapsodies. As in many cheap records, there is no great 
differentiation between the tone-colours, in the mass, though 
one or two wind fragments come out well, and there is a good 
spirit in the performance. In its rather shrill way the record 
gives very good value for two shillings. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 


Here comes Ruy Blas again, played on the organ by Arnold 
Greir, organist to the Royal Choral Society, on a Zonophone 
(A378, 12in., 4s.). On the other side is Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire in D. A cut from the Mendelssohn joint is perhaps 
sufficient, on the organ, though I dislike cut works as much as 
ever I did. This is a “ grand organ ” (what is the difference 
between this magic instrument and the common or kirk organ 
I used to play ?). For the difference between string articula- 
tion and the organ’s, hear this record—and hear also the 
unavoidable muddle the sound makes. In order to preserve 
the organ’s good name, for which I have a great affection and 
reverence, | wish organists would play organ music on it ; but 
to ask recorders to get them to do this seems about as profitable 
as asking fiddlers to play fiddle music, (Why should I not be 
able to add, “ or pianists to play piano music’? ?. Why this 
absurd difference between pianists and other musicians, pre- 
sumably equally intelligent ?) Arrangements have a place— 
and that place and time is found when people can’t hear the 
original. But since gramophones enable anyone, howsoever 
cast away, to hear orchestral works in their original form, 
why go on recording arrangements of them such as this ? 
Have a bit of sense, friends ! 


Here is the finely-equipped Cunningham (none better in 
England) playing real organ music—Bach’s Fantasia and Fuque 
in G minor (H.M.V. C1812, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The degree of clear- 
ness is excellent. I feel that the heavier stops are rather 
sparingly represented—or else they come through too lightly 
(the organ is that at St. Margaret’s, Westminster). I remember 
hearing the late Sir Frederick Bridge whistle the first six notes 
of the fugue subject when he wanted to call his long-legged 
brother, Dr. Joseph, who was striding on ahead—evidently 
reminiscence of a youthful signal between them. A group of 
examination candidates standing by whistled the continuation 
of the subject, and the genial old man, turning round in his 
flight, beamed on them, crying ‘“ Full marks this time, 
gentlemen.’ This work is a fine favourite, and the recording 
stands well up amongst those of the organ. Cunningham 
carries it off with striding rhythm and welling sonority. 


Bach’s ** Fantasy’ in G minor (thus spelt) appears on Parlo- 
phone E10959, played on the organ of Notre Dame by Louis 
Vierne. The lettering is modestly designed: the name of 
the organ is in capitals; where the player’s usually appears, 
and his is printed smaller, below it. Happy modesty! This 
is the same work as is played by Cunningham. Vierne’s 
organ comes out much less clearly, though more loudly and 
massively. His pedals are more convincing. Cunningham 
seems to have studied his medium, and determined to be clear 
at the cost of weight. Vierne (who plays the Fantasia only, 
not the fugue) lets us hear the pealing organ indeed, but it 
does not appear to be among the finest instruments. I have 
heard it sound much better at first ear. Probably the micro- 
phone cannot yet bring out some of its best qualities. 
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PIANO. 


For H.M.V. Mark Hambourg plays a Melody (Gluck, arr. 
Sgambati) and a Study in G flat by Moszkowski (C1817, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). The former is of the type that the recorded piano, 
by reason of its lack of sustaining power, can do little with, 
and Mr. Hambourg is not well advised, having regard also to 
his type of touch, to attempt what a fiddler could do so much 
better. It is afine tune. The Moszkowski piece is more meet 
for the display of this pianist’s powers, though again there are 
some hard notes: too many kinds of quality, indeed. This 
music is not important, but showily pleasing. 

Léon Kartun plays Chopin’s first Ballade (Parlophone 
E10960, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This is stiff playing, not to be com- 
pared with Cortot’s, recently recorded by H.M.V. There is 
nothing like the subtlety in the accompaniment weights, the 
rhythm, or the melody-balancing. The dexterity is sufficient, 
but the understanding is not. Moments are agreeable, but the 
long spaces do not impress ; and by the long breaths you shall 
judge pianists. 

We are getting a few two-piano records, and more would 
probably be liked by many gramophiles. A really good 
recording of Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a Theme by Beethoven 
should be made; and a selection from Arensky’s suites, with 
one or two of the modern French pieces for two instruments, 
should be tried. Here is Leslie Heward, the rising young 
conductor, with Elsie Hall, playing a Schubert Military March, 
Op. 51, and one of Chabrier’s opulent Three Romantic Waltzes 
(Decca, F1613, 2s., 10in.). The Schubert is the old familiar 
March that has been recorded so often; another of the set 
would have been an appreciated change. The playing flows well, 
with a wise commonalty of mind, and the recording, though 
giving rather a lot of the bell-plus-hammer percussive effect, 
conveys a good many of the softer tones of the pianos very 
acceptably. 

Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett have a new Homochord 
(D1467, 10in., 2s. 6d.), containing unfamiliar and pleasant, 
easy-going Spanish music—a Habanera di Cinnia, a folk-dance 
arranged by Howe, and Gracia, an Andalusian dance by 
Infante, some of whose music Iturbi has played. The record- 
ing is true, and the playing tasteful. 


VIOLIN. 


Gregor Piatigorsky plays Bruch’s famous Kol Nidrei, with 
piano and organ accompaniment (Parlophone E10961, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). The tone is strong, a little hard, and sometimes 
gustily used. I do not much care for the idea of two accom- 
panying instruments. In default of the orchestra, there seems 
no special benefit in adding the organ to the piano. It only 
draws attention to the very different types of tone. I fancy 
the recording brings up the edge of this player’s quality 
somewhat. 

Naoum Blinder, with piano, plays Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
arranged by Wilhelmj, and Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois 
(Columbia BX7, 12in., 4s. 6d.). His rubato in the song is 
bad. When will fiddlers learn to keep time, before they begin 
to knock it about? This is mere fiddling, without music, 
which is founded on rhythm. Without a deep understanding 
of the principles of rhythmic progression, no one can begin to 
listen to music, never mind make it. The Kreisler can stand 
knocking about, so it goes better. The actual notes are nicely 
found and a little shrilly recorded, but not badly. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


DB1347-50 (12in., 34s.).—Cortot and Thibaud: Sonata in 
A major (Franck). 


This is a re-recording of the old DB785-8. Each movement 
is on one side. This is grand chamber-music playing and 
thinking. Our usual regret has to be expressed: Cortot does 
not record as well as many pianists of smaller capacity of 
mind and heart. Yet in the most vigorous work in this sonata 
he will, I think, be esteemed as highly as the finest recorder, 
for he has a great brain and a nervous sensibility of uncommon 
power and penetration. Those who do not know the work 
may perhaps try the second and fourth records. There is a 
queer harmonic in the piano’s final chord. In the breadth of 
the rhapsodical playing, and the right appreciation of the 
work’s size and scope, these two players seem to me splendidly 
matched, Cortot perhaps taking first place for his intellectual 
grasp. It is a pity that the tone with which the first side 
opens is not very good. That must not be allowed to put 
people off, nor must the thought of the music, much of which 
is gloriously direct. That last canonic tune, for example, 
is the sort of thing that sticks; you find yourself humming it 
days afterwards. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


A MUSICAL SKIT. 
DECCA. 


T124-5 (12in., 9s.).—Facade. Poems by Edith Sitwell. 
Music by W. Walton. Performed by Edith Sitwell and 
Constant Lambert, with orchestra. 


This entertainment consists of a series of poems by Miss 
Sitwell, declaimed to music played by flute, clarinet, saxophone, 
trumpet, ’cello, and percussion. The music is to be published 
by the Oxford Press. I have not seen the poems, and few 
lines can be made out. Such words as I can hear suggest 
that the well-known power of this poet to evoke gaudy images 
is constantly used. But unless a leaflet is issued giving the 
words, I do not see how anyone is to enjoy the fun properly. 
The declamation is of the impersonal kind, and adopts definite 
rhythms. The sharply-recorded music contains several neat 
skits of familiar forms—the valse, for instance. At times the 
orchestration, becoming a little shrieky (often, musically, 
effectively so) drowns the voice. I imagine that if one were 
in the right spirit, and could follow the poems clearly, the 
aptness of the conjunction would frequently touch and amuse 
the fancy. ‘“‘ If music and sweet poetry agree, as they needs 
must, the sister and the brother...” ; the agreement here is 
not always in the sweet family manner, but whether this 
denotes a decay or a widening freedom I must leave the hearer 
to decide. I do not think the achievement here anything 
tremendous, but it seems to suggest possibilities for parody. 
Some may think the poems themselves parodistic, but I pre- 
sume they are not so intended ; still, as I said, I could hear 
little of them, though I know Miss Sitwell’s art in this kind 
fairly well. The music seems to parody deliberately at 
moments, and so there is a doubt if its intention truly seconds 
that of the poetry. The idea of skits in music is not, of course, 
new. In recent times Goossens, in his Four Conceits, has 
touched the vein, and earlier instances could be found. 


W. R. A 
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harlequinade. ‘Then in the second verse we get, I fancy, an 
oboe obbligato providing a not unwelcome change. Finally, the 
real Schubert emerges at last, with the singer at her very best. 
and one feels that for the sake of this moment the whole record 
has been worth while. Only, you must be prepared to wait 

/ fea for it. 











OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN 
bloomest and Widmung, 
German with orchestra. 
10in., 4s. 6d. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—TIch liebe dich (Grieg) and 


(soprano).—How like a flower thou 
Dedication (Schumann). In 
Parlophone Odeon RO20102, 


Serenade, Leise flehen meine Lieder (Schubert). In 
German with orchestra. Parlophone E10962, 121n., 
4s. 6d. 


JOHN McCORMACK (tenor) and SALON GROUP (male voices). 
—(a) Holy Night, (») The Trout, (c) Impromptu, (d) To 
the Lyre, and (a) Hark, hark the lark, (») Hedge-Roses, 
(c) Who is Sylvia? (Schubert). Sung in English with 
orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. DB1383, — 12in., 
8s. 6d. 


JULIAN GIULIANI (barytone).—Bartolo’s Aria from The 
Barber of Seville (Rossini) and The Catalogue Song from 
Don Juan (Mozart). Sung in Italian with orchestra. 
Parlophone E10963, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano), RICHARD TAUBER (tenor), 


HANS LANGE (tenor) WALDEMAR STAEGEMANN 
(baritone), KARIN BRANZELL (contralto), GRETE 


MERREM-NIKISCH (soprano).—Er ist Baron and Ein 
Fiirstenkind from The Gypsy Baron (J.Strauss). Sung 
in German, with chorus and orchestra conducted by Dr. 
Weissmann. Parlophone Odeon R20104, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY.—Vocal Gems from 
Maritana (Wallace). In English with orchestral accom- 


paniment. Zonophone A377, 12in., 4s. 
FRANCESCO VADA (tenor).—The Dream from Manon 


(Massenet) and La Danza (Rossini). In English with 
orchestralaccompaniment. Broadcast Twelve 5136, 10in., 
28. 


Lotte Lehmann.—The accomplished Berlin soprano is con- 
tinuing to record her well-chosen series of Lieder. This month 
she gives us two of Schumann’s shortest and most popular 
favourites, both with orchestral and obbligato trimmings of 
the usual ad captandum order. Du bist wie eine Blume has 
a long prelude for violins and horn which does nothing beyond 
anticipating the singer and lengthening out the record. The 
Widmung, taken a trifle slower than usual, restores some of 
the piano accompaniment, and is all the better for it. Both 
Lieder are exquisitely sung—the first with a tender, wistful 
expression, the second in a vein of warmer passion and a very 
effective contrast in the E major passage, while the richness 
and depth of the low notes is quite surprising. 


Emmy Bettendorf.—Here, again, we have familiar Lieder. 
The peerless Emmy no doubt feels as much at home in these as 
in opera, but for my own part I must confess to admiring her 
most in the latter. Take, for instance, her rendering of Ich 
liebe dich. It reveals little,if any, of the singer’s customary 
sense of climax; the big phrase has no real crescendo, while 
the dotted note on the second syllable of dich is hurried and 
slurred over in the most unfortunate manner. The composer's 
wife used to broaden this out with an effect that was almost 
overwhelming. Much better, happily, is Fr. Bettendorf in 
the Schubert Serenade. She begins it with a strangely sweet 
and caressing mezza voce, accompanied by harp and the 
inevitable violin, which pops in and out like a clown in the 


John McCormack and the Salon Group.—lI can only imagine 
that this perversion or potpourri, or whatever you care to call 
it, was suggested by Lilac Time. The two sides of the disc, 
sung by our Irish tenor with the complicity of his American 
friends (surely on the other side of the Atlantic, not at Hayes ?) 
contain exactly four short, familiar Schubert songs, separated 
by obtrusive interludes by the band and a (very) occasional 
murmuring of mysterious chords in the background by the 
Salon Group. These last also appear here and there in the 
songs, after the manner of those improvised ** seconds’”’ that 
used in my childhood to embellish the refrain of a sentimental 
ballad, as interpreted by the local vocalist at a Saturday 
‘**sing-song.’” Very nice and saccharine, of course; but not 
even up to the Lilac Time level. 


Julian Giuliani.—An excellent recording, this. of airs for 
Don Bartolo and Leporello that require first-rate singing to 
do them justice. Of the two, Vi manca un foglio comes oft 
rather the better, because the singer—a low baritone with a 
telling, resonant organ—is more at home in Rossini than 
Mozart, whose glorious Catalogo demands a richer low register. 
Moreover, the quaint little leaps into falsetto that suit Don 
Bartolo and belong to the good old buffo style would be out 
of place in the mouth of Leporello ; and it is in the former 
that our soloist excels. He seems, indeed, to be a genuine 
buffo artist, and for that reason I welcome the present record 
on at least the Rossinian side of it. 





Johann Strauss Ensembles.—The art of ‘‘ assembling ”’ 
operatic parts to good practical purpose is well exemplified 
in these comic opera finales by the Viennese Waltz-King. 
They bring in all and sundry members of the cast, whom it 
pays to distribute among distinguished popular favourites. 
The better the singers the better the concrete evidence of 
their employment. Most of them in turn get a little bit of 
solo, wherein we at once recognise their voices—Lotte 
Lehmann’s and Richard Tauber’s, for instance. Then, when 
the whole of them get into full swing, the total effect is really 
big enough to carry you away. The Zigeunerbaron, which I 
saw at Vienna many years ago, was one of the best of the Strauss 
group of comic operas after the Fledermaus ; it contains fewer 
waltz tunes, but the polka and galop rhythms are irresistible. 


Zonophone Light Opera Company.—In these Vocal Gems 
from Maritana we get another turn of the operatic kaleidoscope 
—rather a crude one, it is true, but still calculated to prove 
acceptable to the humble gramophonists who are not ashamed 
to own their admiration for Vincent Wallace. Identification 
of the cast is neither necessary nor desirable, as they say in 
France about the recherche de la paternité; that being chose 
défendue. Enough that the dear old melodies, or as much of 
them as can be enclosed in the two sides of a 12in. record, 
emerge from their pigeon-holes with becoming promptness and 
fit into each other with the accuracy of a mosaic. The singing, 
on the whole, is quite creditable, the recording first-rate. 


Francesco Vada.—Apparently an English tenor with an 
Italian name and training—a combination that used to be 
more common in the old days thanitisnow. He hasa pleasant 
voice, not absolutely steady, but fairly clear and sympathetic ; 
diction being distinct and intonation accurate. The style 
is too heavy and ponderous to make the most of the Dream 
from Manon, while in La Danza it sounds rather halting and 
breathless. But the voice and the spirit are both there, and 
the Broadcast Twelve only costs you a couple of shillings. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 


Dame Clara Butt (contralto). PB1 (10in., 6s.). All who 
have welcomed Dame Clara’s recent records will, I think, be 
glad of this record of Sanderson’s Until and Metealf’s Absent. 
There is quite startling gain for the piano in the recording in 
the Central Hall, Westminster. 


Trevor Watkins (tenor). DB3 (10in., 3s.). Records of this 
tenor should be worth noticing. On this, his Ay, Ay, Ay 
(Spanish serenade, Gartman and Freire), in 
English is decidedly good. His Londonderry. 
Air (as Weatherley’s Danny Boy) doesn’t 
appeal to me. He has some fine top 
notes. The accompaniment of piano trio 
(violin, ’cello and piano) I have already 
remarked is very effective, though not of 
course to be applied indiscriminately. 


Malcolm McEachern (bass). DB4 (10in., 
3s.). It seems some time since I had a 
McEachern record. He has, according to 
his My Old Shako (Trotére), taken to 
turning all the notes into either semibreves 
or semi-demi-semi-quavers. But his The 
Windmill (Longfellow and Nelson) is one 
of the most impressive of the bold bass 
type. 


Raymond Newell (barytone). DB5 (10in., 
3s.). This is possibly the best record of 
Boots (Kipling and McCall). Newell does 
The Journey’s End (from the film of that 
name) very well, too; but for all its 
‘*‘ daring’ realism, this song is utterly con- 
ventional—the music as tame as a domestic 
animal. The orchestral accompaniments to 
this and the following record are good. 


PETER DAWSON 


William Heseltine (tenor). DB7 (10in., 
3s.). Toselli’s serenade (Come Back) and 
di Capua’s O Sole Mio (Beneath thy window) suit Heseltine’s 
style, and he does them very tellingly in English. But his 
production is still very lacking in control. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


Thea Philips (soprano). 5137 (10in., 2s.). The three-bobs 
must indeed look to their laurels. This month we have The 
Pipes of Pan (from Monckton’s The Arcadians) on a three- 
shilling disc—and also, sung by a soprano not unknown in 
the operatic world, on this two-shilling disc. Thea Philips 
received much praise in Freischitz at the Scala a month ago ; 
indeed, some critics called her Softly sighing “‘ exquisite’’ and 
‘‘ unforgettable,” and Broadcast must give her more to do 
than this. Actually, the two-bob has it, I think, though 
I can imagine a more interesting performance than either. 
The H.M.V. orchestral accompaniment is slightly the better, 
though the Broadcast has some points. Thea Philips gives 
also the best Down in the Forest (Landon Ronald) I remember. 
Neither she nor Winnie Melville trouble much about our 
hearing the words. 








1 ss Dons 


H.M.V. 


Winnie Melville (soprano). B3285 (l0in., 3s.). For one 
side of this record see Thea Philips (‘*‘ Broadcast Twelve ’’). 
Apart from what I say there, she gives a likeable performance 
of that other song from The Arcadians— Arcady is ever young. 


Walter Glynne (tenor). B3293 (10in., 3s.). Sally in our 
alley is a glorious melody, on its own plane, and no other race 
could have produced it. Why don’t we all know Carey’s other 
tunes, almost or quite as good? (You will find one or two 
lovely hymn-tunes of his in most books.) Bishop, perhaps, 
has had his day, and Glynne’s urbane manner doesn’t help 
My Pretty Jane. But this is a record to hear. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). 
B3280 (10in., 3s.). Dawson is doing some funny things, mostly 
exaggerations, to the English language. Otherwise, his 
devotees will like him here, and the orchestral accompaniments 
are effective. It is astonishing what old 
chestnuts he still finds to record or re- 
record. On C1816 are The Village Black- 
smith (Weiss) and Anchored (Watson): on 
B3280 The Drum-Major (Newton) and 
Glorious Devon (Edward German). 


C1816 (12in., 4s. 6d.), and 


Kathleen Roddy (soprano). B3267 and 
3272 (two 10in., 3s. each). These two 
records will give much quiet enjoyment. 
One likes Kathleen Roddy’s simple, un- 
pretentious, faithful singing of four Gaelic 
folk-songs. The accompaniments give a 
mild flavour of the nineteenth-century 
drawing-room, and the songs are too 
delicate not to be hurt at all thereby. I 
should except Twuirne Mhaire (Mary’s 
Spinning Wheel) on B3272, which I like 
much the best of the four songs. All 
companies please note that the labels for 
once give fairly full details. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 


Kennedy McKenna (tenor). 4984 (10in., 
2s.). lam amere Englishman, and a Scot 
might be able to show me I was wrong, 
but I can only say that I find this as moving 
a Scottish record as. I have heard for a 
long time. The songs are those wonderful 
folk-songs Corn Riggs and Ca’ the yowes 
to the knowes. McKenna goes very steadily 
through them, as if living every word and note—indeed, 
some may think Ca’ the yowes too slow altogether, but for 
me it is not spoilt. I commend the accompaniment (a 
small orchestra) to all companies. 


DECCA. 


Roy Henderson (barytone). M114 (10in., 3s.). This might 
well be the month’s most popular record. On one side is the 
sturdy old seventeenth-century song, The Jolly Tinker (arr. 
Newton), in which Henderson and Gerald Moore (accom- 
panist) show that fine art no less than strength applies to 
every song. On the other side is a splendid Yeomen of 
England (from German’s Merrie England), easily beating any 
other record I know of the song. This is well accompanied 
by Claude Ivy. 


Harold Foster (bass-barytone). F1615 (10in., 2s.). This 
singer has a good voice and a good range, as Pinsuti’s I fear 


no foe shows fairly well. Another old favourite, Battison 
Haynes’s The ould plaid shawl, is also well sung. I find a 


slight impression of a cold in the head. 
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ZONOPHONE. 


Esther Coleman (contralto). A379-80 (two 12in., 4s. each). 
Good contraltos are still at the bottom of the poll of singers. 
One of our best is apparently confined to two records or so per 
year, and this time she gives Land of Hope and Glory (Elgar) 
and There’s a Land (Allitsen) (379), The Better Land (Cowen) 
and Husheen (Needham) (380). She does them all very well, 
of course, in spite of a little unsteadiness and not too good 
definition of vowels. In these records and Richardson’s and 
Hooper’s (below), the tone of the small orchestra is sometimes 
slightly discoloured by reed-organ, and the string tone is 
unduly stringy. 

Foster Richardson (bass). 5485 (10in., 2s.) and A381 (12in., 
4s.). Really good records of Rolling down to Rio (Kipling and 
Edward German) and Drake Goes West (Sanderson) (5485), 
Up from Somerset and another Sanderson, Land of Delight, 
perhaps less familiar but in the usual vein (A381). Contrary 
to the label, the Rio song is accompanied by piano only. 


Barrington Hooper (tenor). A382 (12in., 2s. 6d.). Some 
singing deserving of better songs than Nirvana (Adams) and 


Lolita (Peccia). 


Catcheside-Warrington. 5494 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). Tyneside 
Songs (edited—at least, I presume only edited—by this singer 
himself) bear too many marks of art-music influence to be 
genuine folk-songs, but I can only say that I’ve enjoyed this 
hilarious record, in its way, as much as any this month, and 
that of the two examples, Cushie Butterfield and Wor nanny’s 
a mazer, the first at least has a really fine tune. If you can 
make anything at all of any dialect, you will soon sort these 
out. More of these, please—they’re good for the liver. 


Barrington Hooper (tenor) and Foster Richardson (bass). 
5507 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Liddle’s A Farewell is recurring like 
those performers’ “ positively farewell appearances.’ Here 
is perhaps its best recording yet, and certainly the most effec- 
tive Until (Sanderson) I remember. 


HOMOCHORD. 


Reginald Barton (barytone). D1470 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This 
is something of a bargain, and quite the best Homochord for 
some while: two of Handel’s most popular arias, Oh, ruddier 
than the cherry, with its recitative I rage, I melt, I burn (from 
Acis and Galatea) and Honour and Arms (from Samson). 
They are sung with real gusto, Oh, ruddier being specially 
infectious, and would stand up to good standards. Barton, 
though he (rightly, I.think) doesn’t call himself a bass, has 
a good low D. The accompaniments are by Homochord’s 
‘* orchestra,”’ but are very well done, and I think one can enjoy 
them. The necessary cuts might perhaps have been a little 
better contrived, but will pass with all but the most uncom- 
promising Handelians. They are mostly of the instrumental 
interludes, though in the repeat of Honour and Arms only the 
first phrase and last phrase or so are given. 


Franklin Kelsey (bass-barytone). D1469 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). 
My first impression is that this frequent broadcaster is nearly 
perfect in Messager’s piquant Long ago in Alcala, and only a 
little duller in Sullivan’s slightly duller Ho! Jolly Jenkin. 
Sullivan can give Messager a good handicap, but it is in the 
best of his comic opera songs rather than this Friar’s Song 
from Ivanhoe that he definitely outclasses him. The accom- 
paniments are perhaps tolerable, though not perfectly clean 
tone. 


Herbert Thorpe (tenor) and Eric Chandler (bass). D1468 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). The old English A-hunting we will go (arr. 
E. Newton) is capitally done—though I was a little shocked 
at the suggestion that the huntsman’s wife is a bass. Lauri 
Bowen’s The hero and the villain will, I fear, move to wrath 
more than amusement. The accompaniments are for piano 
alone. C. M. CRABTREE, 








CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


The Choir of the Temple Church, London. B3288 (10in., 
3s.).—I think this is the best record yet issued of this Choir— 
largely because it is the best music they have yet done, The 
Heavens are telling (from Haydn’s The Creation). One misses 
the orchestra, of course, and still hears faintly some gentility 
in this choir’s diction. Judged by any but church choir 
standards, tenors are inclined to strain, at any rate at the top. 
But as a much-needed record this may decidedly be recom- 
mended, unless we may look for a complete recording of this 
splendid, lovely work. 

ZONOPHONE. 

Trinity Choir. 5508 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Two hymns—Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day, to its familiar tune, and All hail the 
power of Jesu’s Name, to a less familiar tune by Holden. 
Balance is not too good, the pipe organ and tenors sometimes 
obscuring the tune, and tone is more strong than sweet. But 
the hymns are treated with interesting variety, and without 
a trace of sentimentality. 

REGAL. 

The Southern Sacred Singers. MR4 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This 
is not a real negro-spiritual record, but one of revivalist hymns, 
Endless joy is waiting over there and What a gathering that 
will be (both anonymous), sung somewhat in negro-spiritual 
style. It should certainly be heard by all who give such 
records first or second place in the library. 

PARLOPHONE. 

The Sieber Choir and Grand Symphony Orchestra. E10964 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). Of these song-and-dance Johann Strauss 
waltz records, I give this either first or second place to the 
Blue Danube record. This one is Roses of the South. 
COLUMBIA. 

The Don Cossacks Choir, unaccompanied, in Russian, con- 
ducted by Serge Jaroff. DX12 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Have the 
Don Cossacks had a refresher course? Just now, each record 
is better than the one before, though I still find a little of that 
excessively full, tremulant solo singing which tends to pall 
on us Britons. This record, however, defies all description, 
and I can only say, if you want a Don Cossacks record, get 
this. It has two psalms: No. 55, God, hear my prayer, set by 
Archangelsky, and The First Psalm of David (setting said to 
be traditional). I am not an authority on Russian church music. 
I suspect this is slightly too dramatic. But it is thrilling. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Schubert’s Marche Militaire (the well-known one) for some 
obscure reason rarely sounds satisfactory in a military band 
arrangement. I have noticed and wondered at this on many 
occasions. The latest version is by the Grenadier Guards 
Band (Col. 9919), and is one of the best I have ever heard, but 
even here the “trio” is not very successful. The fault this 
time is the rather breathless rhythm. The opening and closing 
sections are extraordinarily good, and the tone of the reeds 
throughout is delightful. The reverse of this record contains 
a novelty in the shape of Dell’ Acqua’s Villanelle, arranged 
as a duet for clarinet and oboe; Sergeant Matthews and 
Musician Harrington play it very tastefully. The tone of the 
respective instruments is very beautiful, and the recording 
of their different timbres is splendid. The phrasing is artistic, 
and altogether this is an admirable record. 


The other February Columbia records include a couple of 
small discs containing more from the late Cecil J. Sharp’s 
collection of folk-tunes. The band this time is the National 
Military Band, under the direction of Stanford Robinson, and 
not the B.B.C. Band, under Walton O’Donnell, as heretofore. 
The new titles are: Sellenger’s Round, The Black Nag, and 
If all the world were paper (5734), and Hey, boys, up go we, 
Rufty Tufty, Mage on a Cree, and Parson’s Farewell (5733). 


Stanford Robinson and the National Military Band also 
contribute a brace of small records (5731-2) containing a 
lengthy selection of Regimental Marches. All the regiments 
represented this time are line regiments. 


The only new H.M.V. band record was a very happy one 
containing a selection from Floradora, played by the Coldstream 
Guards Band (C1800). This, as every one knows—or should 
know—is bright, cheery music. It is splendidly played with 
rich suave tone and fine rhythm, and admirably recorded. 


The latest record by The Bombardiers (Regal G9456) is 
disappointing. A more “ gramophony” noise I have not 
heard for some time. The disease is, I think, mainly over- 
amplification. This is a pity, for Vienna Maidens Waltz 
and Johann Strauss’s Radetzky March are both attractive. 


In contrast with the last-mentioned record is Decca No. 
F1593, containing Old Comrades and Distant Greeting marches, 


played by the Chenil Military Band. This is a very quiet 
record (for its type), but careful listening will reveal a surpris- 
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ingly faithful reproduction of the original medium, and a lot 
more minute detail than can often be heard. 


The February batch from the Broadcast Company consists 
of one “Twelve” and one small record. The former (5132) 
contains a double-sided—and hence reasonably complete— 
version of Weber’s Invitation to the Dance—as usual wrongly 
labelled “Invitation to the Waltz”—played by the Life 
Guards Band. This is an excellent record, and can be recom- 
mended quite safely to all and sundry. The Welsh Guards 
Band are responsible for the other record (502), and give a 


spirited and lively performance of a descriptive piece called 
Review of the Troops. 


A solitary brass band record made a shy appearance last 
month, for which many thanks to the Winner Company. 
Harry Mortimer is an excellent cornet soloist, and at his best 
when accompanied by the band of which he is a member— 
Foden’s Motor Works Band—and of which, incidentally, his 
father is the conductor. His performances of Alpine Echoes 
and Cleopatra are characterised by good tone and nice phrasing. 


Among a later batch of records received the most important 
is H.M.V. C1810, containing Auber’s La Muette de Portici 
Overture, perhaps better known in England as Masaniello, 
played by the Royal Belgian Guards Band. The arrangement 
for military band is by M. Prévost, the conductor of the band, 
and is an excellent one. The playing is brilliant, and the 
interpretation is free without being exaggerated. Particularly 
pleasing is the lovely tone of the reeds, but this is only to be 
expected from bandsmen of a country famous the world over 
for its wood-wind players. 


The Parlophone Massed Military Band has made another 
remarkable record (E6260). As usual, the choice is marches, 
and both The Children of the Regiment and Hapsburg are good 
of their type. Playing and recording are what we have come 
to expect as of right from this combination of band and 
company. 

The latest Decca record (F1618) is very enterprising in its 
choice of material, but not quite up to par otherwise. The 
Chenil Military Band play Haydn’s “‘ Ox’’ Minuet rather too 
slowly for a military band version, and the band is not as 
accurate in intonation as it usually is and ought to be. The 
reverse side—containing Weber’s Rondo Brillante—is better, 
but the playing has not quite enough rhythmical bite in its 
phrasing. 

The Life Guards Band give a competent if not particularly 
distinguished version of the overture to Raymond on Broadcast 
5138 (a “‘ Twelve’’), and for the same company the Welsh 
Guards Band play The Policeman’s Holiday in cheerful style, 
but no military band, however good, can possibly make a 
real success of Corri’s Baby’s Sweetheart (515). Pizzicato 
strings are essential. W 


E.M.G 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Royal Records. 

The last record of H.M. the King’s voice will be long remem- 
bered, being issued as it was just at the beginning of his illness. 
It was made by Columbia, and contained his speech at the 
opening of the Tyne Bridge. Now the Gramophone Company 
have had the privilege of making the record of His Majesty's 
speech at the opening of the Naval Conference, and it is issued 
to the public on RB3290, at a price of 3s. There is no necessity 
for us to point out once again the historical importance of 
such a record. On RC1804 (12in., 4s. 6d.) H.R.H. the Duke 
of York makes a speech on the subject of his holiday camp for 
boys, and one of theinteresting features is His Royal Highness’s 
slight tendency to stutter. The reverse side contains a selec- 
tion of camp songs actually recorded at last summer’s camp. 


Two Good Dance Numbers. 


We are sorry to see that Gene Austin has been reduced to 
singing such songs as I wish I had died in my cradle (H.M.V. 
B3294, 3s.), while Johnny Marvin is not much better off in 
Evry day away from you. It is a serious reflection on the 
present-day public taste. Carl Brisson is pleasing enough in 
Camille and There’s something about you that’s different (H.M.V. 
B3295, 3s.), and Gracie Fields will have no difficulty in satis- 
fying her admirers in Now’t about owt, and to a lesser extent in 
Painting the clouds with sunshine (H.M.V. B3291). Morton 
Downey, with his high-pitched voice, has a cheerful number, 
When they sing the “‘Weariw of the Green ”’ (B3217, 3s.). Jack 
Hylton’s Band introduces High and Low and I’m like a sailor 
from the new musical comedy, “‘ Here Comes the Bride” 
(H.M.V. B5772, 3s.), and they strike one as being above the 
average of musical comedy songs. There is also a good 
twelve-inch selection of the same music by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C1815, 4s. 6d.). The Hilo Hawaiian 
Orchestra should prove popular in a couple of Hawaiian 
numbers (B5767, 3s.), and a good American double comes 
from Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders, who play Lady 
Luck and Leo Reisman’s Orchestra in ’S been a long time between 
time (B5773, 3s.). There are two numbers that must not be 
missed by the conscientious collector, Jack Hylton’s Band in 
Body and Soul (B5777, 3s.) and Nobody’s using it now (B5769, 
3s.). The latter number is from the splendid film musical 
comedy, “‘The Love Parade,’ and has My Dream Lover 
(waltz) from the same film on the back. 


Good Records from *“* The Show of Shows.” 


Ted Lewis’ first talking picture, ‘“‘Is Everybody Happy ?”’, 
was in some respects disappointing, and this applies to the 
record of In the Land of Jazz (Col. CB5, 3s.), the reverse 
side of which. My little dream boat, is better. Good tunes from 
‘* Here Comes the Bride” are provided by Van Phillips and 
his Band and Ray Starita’s Ambassadors Band. though the 
former (which plays High and Low and I’m like a sailor) 
does not make such a good dise as Jack Hylton (Col. CB6-7, 
3s. each). The latter band has made a good record of Pickin’ 
petals off o° daisies (Col. CB4, 3s.). Layton and Johnstone 
follow up past successes with J may be wrong (Col. DB11, 3s.) 
and Sunnyside Up (Col. DB12, 3s.). Those who have seen 
her on the sereen will welcome Irene Bordoni’s record of Just 
one hour of love and Believe Me (Col. 5736, 3s.), both of which 
are from ‘‘ The Show of Shows.’ Another double from this 
film that will attract attention is Singin’ in the bathtub and 
Your love is all that I crave, sung by Eddie Walters and Norah 
Blaney respectively (Col. 5737, 3s.). 


. 


OF THE BULLETINS 


A Group of Old Fashioned Dances on Decca. 


The new Ambrose records contain Little by Little and My 
Sweeter than Sweet (M112, 3s.), You want lovin’ and How am 
I to know ? (M113, 3s.), and Blondy and Just you, just me 
(M115, 3s.). These are all fox-trots. We need not reiterate 
the strong points of Ambrose’s playing, as they must be so 
familiar to all dance-loving gramophiles. It will suffice to 
say that all the above numbers reach the high standard set 
by the May Fair Orchestra. Barry Oliver repeats previous 
successes in the light blue label section with I may be wrong 
and Let's Amalgamate (F 1614, 2s.), but George Buck does not 
quite succeed in The Kerb Step and When are you going to 
pay me what you owe me? (F 1624, 2s.). The former is a news- 
paper song and, as a rule, we do not care for these ‘‘ boost ” 
numbers. Ye Band of Rustics makes four sides of popular 
dances, such as the polka, veleta, and barn dance on F1620 
and F1621, 2s. each. We strongly advise those in search of 
inexpensive dance discs to give those of The Rhythm Maniacs 
a trial, as we know that they will not be disappointed. The 
latest releases contain ten new numbers, which are both well 
played and wellrecorded. In particular we would congratulate 
those responsible for pairing Tip-toe through the tulips with In 
a Kitchenette, which is also from ‘*‘ The Gold Diggers of Broad- 
way.’ It is a good number that has almost been overlooked 
by the recording companies in their anxiety to pair Painting 
the clouds with sunshine with the first-named song (F1623, 2s.). 


Instrumentalists. 


La Argentina makes enchanting use of the castanets in 
Valverde’s La Corrida (Parlophone R577, 3s.), but when it 
comes to the favourite Granados Dance No. 5, they become 
laughable in alternate imitations of horses’ hoofs and the 
fisherman’s reel. Still, an interesting record and worth getting 
for the one side. 


Thousands will welcome a carillon solo by Clifford E. Ball 
of Schubert’s Ave Maria and Raff’s Cavatina (Col. DB1, 3s.), 
made at the Croydon Bell Foundry. Good luck to them! 


Millions will enjoy Billy Mayerl in pianos solos of tunes from 
‘* Here comes the bride” and ‘‘ The house that Jack built ”’ 
(Col. DB16, 3s.). He is so neat and sure, so pleased to show 
you what to do with a tune according to his formule—the 
petit maitre of syncopation. 


Jack Mackintosh in cornet solos of I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby and O dry those tears, with organ accompaniment by 
E. F. Curzon (Regal MR2, 2s. 6d.) has made probably his most 
popular record. It is, in its class, flawless. 


More Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Yeomen of the Guard vocal gems make a fine single record 
on H.M.V. C1807 (12in., 4s. 6d.), for those who cannot get the 
complete operas under D’Oyly Carte direction; for the 
members of the Light Opera Company are obviously the same 
that make the albums—or like enough. Good singers and a 
well-drilled orchestra make the Vocal Gems from TIolanthe 
records (Broadcast Twelve 5134-5, 10in., 2s. each), and at the 
price it would be absurd to cavil at the total result. These 
will reach thousands of homes where the unending flow of 
Sullivan melodies are unknown—and what a revelation 
Tolanthe is. 
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A Gypsy Band among March Parlophones. 


The latest ‘“‘New Rhythm Style’ Series record is Louis 
Armstrong’s Orchestra in Mahogany Hall Stomp and Duke 
Ellington in a fine piano solo, Black Beauty (Parlophone 
R571). We should like to point out once more that these 
records are worth many ordinary dance discs, as the interest 
in them will last long after the ordinary record has been thrown 
on the scrap heap. It is only fair to say, however, that many 
people will have to persevere with them if they are going to 
enjoy them. If it does nothing else Rudy Vallee’s film, 
“The Vagabond Lover,” has resuscitated Jf you were the 
only girl in the world, and it is played by Ed. Kirkeby’s 
Orchestra as a slow fox-trot on Parlophone R572, 3s. An 
interesting and enjoyable recording is provided by the 
Roumanian Gypsy Orchestra in Caucasian Potpourri and Le 
Backou (Parlophone R575, 3s.), while Richard Tauber with 
the Dajos Bela Orchestra comes once again into the realms of 
musical comedy in Listening to the Violin and Schéner Gigolo 
(Parlophone Odeon RO20103, 4s. 6d.). That good tune, 
IU be getting along, from ‘‘ Splinters,” is well sung by Zaidee 
Jackson (Parlophone R579, 3s.), while Leslie Hutchinson is 
as deft as ever in I may be wrong 
(Parlophone R578, 3s.). In the red label 
(2s. 6d.) list, there is some more yodelling 
by Frank Marvin and Ralph Richardson 
(E6245), and Andy Sanella’s Orchestra 
gives straightforward renderings of Af 
Close of Day and I Love You (waltz) 
(E6257). 


Good Singing a feature of H.M.V. 
Mid-month List. 


Those popular light opera stars, Winnie 
Melville and Derek Oldham, have made a 
charming record of Moon Enchanted and 
The thought never entered my head (H.M.V. 
B3276, 3s.). Peggy Wood is another stage 
star who is responsible for two songs that 
are above the average, At close of day 
(from “ Wonder of Women’’) and!Give me 
back my heart (from ‘*“‘ Symphony in Two 
Flats’) (H.M.V. B3282, 3s.). Jeannette 
Macdonald makes a successful gramophone 
debut in Dream Lover and a lively tune 
March of the Grenadiers from ‘* The 
Love Parade ” (in which she is the star) 
(H.M.V. B3289, 3s.). John Henry returns after a long absence 
in a sketch, An Old Flame (H.M.V. B3278, 3s.), and other 
artists appearing in the list with success are Helen Morgan 
(B3258, 3s.) and Webster Booth (63283, 3s.). 


Ancient and Modern. 


Quite one of the finest discs ever made by The Sunshine 
Boys is Jt’s unanimous now. The whole record is full of clever 
ideas and plenty of originality. On the reverse side is Piccolo 
Pete, well sung by Ford and Glenn (Col. 5718, 3s.). Mr. 
Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam have now recorded one of their favourite 
broadcasting numbers, Simon the Bootlegger (Col. 5709, 3s.), 
though Song of the air on the back does not make the same 
appeal. Old music hall songs are going splendidly just now, 
and many readers will want to secure Kit Keen in Little Dolly 
Daydream and Lily of Laguna (Col. 5720, 3s.). Opinions 
are much divided on the subject of Billy Bennett, but if you are 
a pro you must not miss The Club Raid (Col. 5719, 3s.), while 
Layton and Johnstone followers will enjoy their renderings of 
Painting the clouds with sunshine and Tip-toe through the 
tulips (Col. 5708, 3s.). 





JEANNETTE MACDONALD IN 
‘‘ THE LOVE PARADE ”’ 


An Original New Singer in Parlophone Mid- 
February List. 


Those who remember the sensation caused by Fred 
Elizalde’s first records, issued when he was still an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, will note with interest the name of 
George Monkhouse and his Cambridge University Quinquaginta 
Ramblers in the Parlophone list. The name is rather a 
mouthful, and the three numbers played are’ rather amateurish. 
At the same time, the band does know what dance music should 
sound like, and, though it cannot exactly put its ideas into 
practise, it is at least trying to get out of the rut of most 
English professional dance bands. The best number is 
Birmingham Bertha on R560, and I hope the record will sell 
sufficiently well to encourage all concerned to persevere. On 
the back of one of these dises is Sophomore Prom, which is a 
very typical “college”? number played by Fred Hall’s 
Sugar Babies, which will be much appreciated by those who like 
this type of dance music (R561, 3s.). It is nice to be able to 
welcome an entirely new kind of singer, and Stan Davis will 
please everyone in The body in the bag and The boy who stuttered 
and the girl who lisped (R567, 3s.). Another good dise is by 
the Pavilion Lescaut Orchestra playing 
a charming waltz, Listening to the violin, 
and a tango, Handsome Gigolo (R568, 
3s.), While Arthur Rosebery’s Band will be 
as popular as ever in two comedy fox- 
trots, Mickey Mouse and March of the 
chocolate soldiers (R562, 3s.). 


Cinema and Other Organs. 


The latest idol of the cinema _ world, 
Leslie James, revives the Four Indian Love 
Lyrics (H.M.V. B3275 and 3281, 3s. each) 
and demonstrates the superiority of the 
organ at the Regent Cinema, Stamford 
Hill, over that at the New Gallery. He 
deserves his popularity. Quentin Maclean 
gets more out of Leslie Stuart’s Lily of 
Laguna and Little Dolly Daydream (Col. 
DB13) than any of the singers have got, 
and Spencer Shaw on the City Temple 
organ plays his own The Storm very 
well indeed (Broadcast 513, 8in., Is. 3d.). 
Edward O’Henry, too, on a_ Broad- 
cast Twelve (5140, 10in., 2s.) is well 
suited by Haines’s Hastern Romance and a Potpourri of 
Old Songs, and Sydney! Gustard, dainty as usual, by Chami- 
nade’s Air de Ballet and Ketelbey’s Phantom Melody (H.M.V. 
B3277, 3s.). 


The Music Hall. 


Tommy Handley handies the well-established subject of a 
skit on the B.B.C. with some freshness in Tommy Handley 
Calling (Col. DB9, 3s.), and the bit about the gramophone 
is well recorded. Ike and Mike, in a sketch by Weston and 
Lee, have a good idea as in “* Abie’s Irish Rose,” but somehow 
fail to pull it off in Ike’s Musical Clothing Store and Mike’s 
Daughter's Wedding (Regal MR6, 2s. 6d.); the Variety Singers 
however, continue Music Hall Memories, Parts 3 and 4 (Regal 
MXQ2, 12in., 4s.), unabashed, and though still without a chair- 
man carry on with Hi-tiddley-hi-ti, At Trinity Church, ete., 
and Billy Bennett rattles off his doggerel, If Winter Comes 
and The Detective (Col. DX13, 12in., 4s. 6d.) with gusto ; while 
Norman Long bounces through his Rule Britannia travesty 
and Our Dog (Col. DB10, 3s.) as irrepressibly as ever. All are 
experienced recorders. 
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Restaurant Music. 


The best of a good bunch (12in., 4s. 6d. each) are undoubtedly 
the Edith Lorand Orchestra in O Maiden, my Maiden and 
Hedgeroses from Lehar’s Friederike (Parlophone E10958). 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra in a Merry Widow Selection— 
how well Lehar lasts ! (H.M.V.C1806), the Dajos Bela Orchestra 
in a Rigoletto Selection (Parlophone E10957), and two worthy 
waltzes, Lanner’s Schénbrunn Folk and Straus;’s Delirien 
(Parlophone E10956). The first should find its way into every 
collection which does not contain Richard Tauber’s record of 
two lovely songs; the others are of an equally high standard 
of playing and recording. 

Bucalossi’s Grasshopper’s Dance and Norton’s La Siesta, 
Barcarolle, by the Palladium Orchestra (H.M.V. C1814) revive 
pleasant memories, and the Debroy Somers Band in a Here 
comes the bride Selection (Col. DX14), and the Regal Cinema 
Orchestra in a Show of Shows Selection (Col. DX15), bring 
you bang up to date with some very cheerful tunes. 

Charles Raybould conducts the Classic 
Symphony Orchestra this month in the 
Coppelia Ballet of Delibes (Regal MRX3, 
12in., 4s.), dainty and favourite music ; 
but frankly, if I were proposing to add 
it to my library, I should save 2s. and 
get the Salon Orchestra’s record of it 
(Broadcast Twelve 5139, 2s.), which is 
one of the very best Broadcasts that I 
have heard. 

Among the ten-inchers three stand out 
the Pavilion Lescaut Orchestra in the 
March from Three Musqueteers (Benatzky), 
which has no vocal chorus as the Marek 
Weber had last month. and a one-step 
Miss (Parlophone R574, 3s.); the Regal 
Cinema Orchestra in two from Victor 
Herbert’s Suite of Serenades, the Spanish 
and the Chinese (Col. DB6, 3s.); and 
Reginald King and his Orchestra in 
You're always in my arms and other 
tunes from ‘“* Rio Rita”? (H.M.V. B3226, 
3s.). 

The Plaza Theatre Orchestra plays two 
theme songs, Little Fellow and Half an 
Hour, with vocal choruses (Col. 5722, 3s.), 
and the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet is 
attractive as ever in two of its leader’s 
compositions, The Piccanninnies’ Picnic and Twilight on the 
Waters (Col. DB2, 3s.). Albert Sandler and his Orchestra 
(Col. DB15, 3s.), the Zonophone Salon Orchestra (Zonophone 
5509, 2s. 6d.), and the Ferera Trio (Parlophone E6258, 
2s. 6d.) need no comment; but the Winter Garden Orchestra 
in Express Train Gallop and Quick as Lightning, where 
speed has outstripped invention, is out of the ordinary 
(Parlophone E6259, 2s. 6d.). 


The Goodson Unbreakable Record. 


For the first time we have a batch of the phenomenal 
Goodson unbreakable records for review. These are sold at 
ls. 9d., and you can roll them up, stamp on them, and even 
try and tear them, and they go on playing just the same. An 
old needle suits them. Considering all things, the recording 
is extraordinarily faithful, and they seem just the thing for 
picnics and out-of-door occasions when ordinary records are 
heavy and liable to get broken. Here are some of the titles 
that may be obtained : the ubiquitous Vincent Lopez Orchestra 
in Piccolo Pete (151, 1s. 9d.) and If I had a talking picture of 
you (152, 1s. 9d.) and The Astoria Dance Players in “* The Gold 
Diggers of Broadway ” double (M155). There is also Am I 
Blue? on M158 and Smiling Irish Eyes on M162, so that it 
can be seen that there is an up-to-date selection to be chosen 
from. 
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ALBERT SANDLER 


Melodious Lombardo. 


The great feature of the Columbia mid-February dance music 
is the playing of Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians 
in two splendid slow fox-trots, My fate is in your hands (5727, 
3s.) and A little kiss each morning (5728, 3s.). Neither of 
these is well supported on the reverse side, but nevertheless 
they are both such excellent examples of melody playing that 
this should not worry intending purchasers. Two lively fox- 
trots are played by The Four Bright Sparks, Eu’ry day away 
from you and ’ Taint no sin (Col. 5723, 3s.), but Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra does not have the best material in either Should I? 
(fox-trot) or A bundle of love letters (waltz), though the per- 
formance is of the usual high standard (Col. 5724, 3s.). These 
numbers are from ‘‘ Lord Byron of Broadway,” but a better 
tune from the same film is The woman in the shoe (Col. 5726, 3s.), 
played by Ben Selvin and his Orchestra, which also plays 
another song from the film, Only love is real, on the reverse 
side. The performance of both these numbers is straight- 
forward. The Columbia Photo Players is 
a new name, though it probably masks 
several familiar performers. Two more 
film songs (both from ‘‘ The Love Parade”’), 
My Love Parade (fox-trot) and Dream 





Lover (waltz) are its offerings (Col. 
5725, 38.). 
Paris —And too much Cinema 


Organ in Hylton 
Mid-month Releases. 


Of the four records by Jack Hylton’s 
Band it is easy to foretell the one which is 
likely to prove the most popular, and 
that is Give yourself a pat on the back, 
which has the sort of tune to sweep 
the country (H.M.V. B5763, 3s.). The 
reverse side of this disc also has all the 
ingredients of a popular success, Hylton’s 
Band with Edward O’Henry playing the 
Madame Tussaud’s organ in When the 
organ played at twilight (waltz). We 
preferred the record of Memories of 
Paris, which brought back such favourites 
as Va, c’est Paris, jen ai marre, Valencia 
and Mon homme (H.M.V. B3273, 3s.). I don’t want your kisses 
is a good number from the amusing film, ‘So this is 
College,’ but it was a pity to introduce the cinema organ, 
though we suppose the temptation of a recording session at 
Madame Tussauds proved too strong (H.M.V. B5765, 3s.). 
Marianne and Somebody mighty like you (from “ Paris ’’?) make 
a good double for B5764 (3s.), though we hope our remarks 
last month about the recording of Hylton’s records will not go 
unheeded. 


Rudy the Vagabond Lover. 


He is irresistible—that was our opinion after seeing the 
trade show of ‘‘ The Vagabond Lover,” which gives Rudy 
Vallee to the screen, together with his Connecticut 
Yankees. Here are the records of the two hits, A little 
kiss each morning and I'll be reminded of you, in both of 
which Rudy will croon to you himself, though if you care 
more for the playing than Rudy’s singing we should advise 
you to obtain Guy Lombardo’s record of the first song. 
Nevertheless this record is going to be a most popular double 
with the ever growing numbers of Rudy fans in this country 
H.M.V. B5761, 3s.). 
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Two Popular Pieces by Cyril Scott. 
The Savoy Light Opera Singers and Players continue their 


Gilbert and Sullivan records with Vocal Excerpts from ‘‘ The 
Yeomen of the Guard” (Winner 4947, 2s.), and a pleasant 
light record is made by The Scala Trio playing Lullaby and 
Danse Neégre (both by Cyril Scott) (Winner 4974, 2s.). Harry 
Jacobson sings four songs in an attractive style, including old 
favourites such as Lowise (4957, 2s.) and Parisienne Doll 
(4976, 2s.). Alfredo and his Band play ‘“‘ The Gold Diggers of 
Broadway ” double on 4973, and Love me or leave me and 
Makin? Whoopee (4979, 2s.), while Sing a little love song and 
fio Rita find an adequate interpretation at the hands of the 
Paramount Rhythm Boys (4977, 2s.). 


Strangled at Birth. 


lt really needs a Gracie Fields to get the full richness out 
of such songs as I wish I had died in my cradle and Will the 
angels play their harps for me? which are evidently favourites 
of the record-buying public ; but up to date Arthur Jacobson 
(Regal MR9, 2s. 6d.) wins on the former. There is no humbug 
about it. He really does wish he had died in his cradle, and 
he doesn’t mind if the audience agrees, because he is terribly 
sad. Jimmy Black (Parlophone E6255, 2s. 6d.) is one of the 
best on the harp question, with the 
Honolulu Strollers in Mighty lak’ a rose 
to back him up. But doubtless we shall 
get John MeCormack bringing the tears to 


N 
our eyes with the tale of the old beggar. \N 





Regals. 


As was said last month, the light 
baritones and tenors in the Regal lists 
are a strong team, and this month we 
have James Melton at his best in Love, 
your spell is everywhere (MR12), Oscar 
Grogan scoring an undoubted hit with 
Gipsy Dream Rose, a new song (MR11), 
and Charles Lawman making an attractive 
debut in two songs from “ Rio Rita” 
(MR10). This tenor might become very 
popular indeed. 

But the female yodeller, Frieda Zehnder, 
vodelling her own Jolly Dairymaid (MR5). 
and the Alpine Yodelling Choir in Alpine 
Frolics, must be added to the yodel 
collection. She is a great singer, that 
dairymaid. 






ALFREDO 


Bobbie Comber Scores Again. 


Of the six new Broadcast Twelve dance records, Dream 
Lover, the attractive waltz from ‘‘ The Love Parade,” is certain 
of a big popular appeal (2544, 2s.). -The orchestra is named 
The Manhattan Melody Makers, who also play that good fox- 
trot, Little by Little, on 2542, 2s. A successful double by the 
New York Night Birds is Waiting at the end of the road and 
Chant of the Jungle (2539, 2s.), while Bidgood’s Symphonic 
Dance Band has made an attractive selection of the principal 
tunes from “ Marianne ”’ (5141, 2s.). In the “ little’ section, 
Bobbie Comber scores again with All hands on deck and The 
Gay Caballero (503, 1s. 3d.), while Bertini’s Band is likely to 
attract visitors to Blackpool with its playing of such numbers 
as Miss you, my sweeter than sweet (509, 1s. 3d.) and Jollity 
Farm (508, 1s. 3d.). Val Layton sings Waiting at the end of 
the road and Dance away the night, which many will agree to 
be a good coupling (506, Is. 3d.). Sandy Powell is not very 
amusing in Sandy the Sailor (504, 1s. 3d.), while the inevitable 
yodelling disc is provided by Fred Farrell (507, 1s. 3d.). 
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Some Zonophone February Releases. 


Those who have been waiting for a good inexpensive selection 
from ‘** Bitter Sweet ’’ will find what they want on Zonophone 
5483, 2s. 6d., played by the London Orchestra. This orchestra 
has made another popular record of Hungarian Medley and 
Russian Fantasy (5482, 2s. 6d.). Two very old favourites, 
Barcarolle from ‘* The Tales of Hoffmann,” and Minuet (Boe- 
cherini), are played by The Zonophone Salon Orchestra (Zono- 
phone 5487, 2s. 6d.).. Those popular vocalists Barrington Hooper 
and Foster Richardson, have made a record of Somewhere a 


voice is calling and I arise from dreams of thee (Zonophone 


Is 


ae 


5484, 6d.). Yo You and Sunshine of my heart from 
‘* Woman to Woman ’”’ are featured by Maurice Elwin (Zono- 
phone 5490, 2s. 6d.), while Solemn and Gay are less successful 


in the two songs from ‘* The Gold Diggers of Broadway ” 
(Zonophone 5496, 2s. 6d.). J. Fiers joins the ranks of gramo- 


phone accordeonists with Always (waltz) and Love Tales 
(fox-trot) (Zonophone 5488, 2s. 6d.), and numerous popular 
dance tunes are in the hands of the Areadians Dance Orchestra 
and The Rhythmic Eight. 


Novel American Double. 

An amusing disc in the Regal list is Sergeant Flagg and 
Sergeant Quirt and Don’t get collegiate, by Buddy Morgan and 

. his Talkie Maniacs (Regal MR13). At 
the same time we advise readers to hear 
this before purchasing, as the old saying 
about ‘‘ One man’s meat,” etc., is prob- 
ably very true about this record. The 
Rhythmic Troubadours are good in He’s 
so unusual and Don’t be so unkind, baby 
(Regal MR14, 2s. 6d.). Hal Swain’s 
Orchestra has good material in Marianne 
and Just you, just me (Regal MRI16, 
2s. 6d.), and the Midnight Minstrels 
have a reasonable commercial record- 
ing of Jacky me, lovable you and 
Happy days are here again (Regal MR17, 
2s. 6d.). 


) 
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Comedy Fox Trots and a 
Dutch Dance 


The recent Edison Bell Radio list con- 
tains a good comedy fox-trot double, 
Jollity Farm and Olga (1304, 1s. 3d.), 
played by The Radio Melody Boys, and a 
double of the popular “‘ toy ” variety that 
should be appreciated is Harry Hudson’s 
Melody Men in March of the chocolate 
_ soldiers and Mother Goose Parade (1305, 
Is. 3d.). Another comedy double is provided by the 
same orchestra, who play Bunkey-doodle- I-doh and Maggie's 
Cold on 1300 (1s. 3d.). That Dick Henderson’s songs are very 
much of the sentimental variety will be seen from the titles 
Will the angels play their harps for me? and I wish I 
had died in my cradle (1301, 1s. 3d.). 

Among others, Stanley Kirby sings TYondeleyo and The 
world’s greatest sweetheart is you (1298, 1s. 3d.). A novelty 
is a cheerful Dutch dance played by the Bal Musette 
Orchestra (945, Is. 3d.). Film songs naturally play a big part 
in the dance section, in which pride of place must be given 
to Alfredo’s Orchestra for its performance of Turn on the heat 
and If I had a talking picture of you (both from “ Sunnyside 
Up ”’) (1299, 1s. 3d.). The Plaza Band couple Come on, Baby, 
with Cuckoo Waltz (1307, Is. 3d.), while the Radio Rhythm 
Boys choose Tip-toe through the tulips and Painting the clouds 
with sunshine from “ The Gold Diggers of Broadway ” (1297, 
Is. 3d.). 
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Inexpensive American Dance Records. 


Imperial are making a great feature of their American dance 
records, and, for eighteenpence, these represent extraordinary 
sound value. Particular credit is due to them this month fer 
being so prompt in their issue of Should I? which is played 
by the famous Vincent Lopez Orchestra, and is a marked 
advance on this band’s first records for the company. On 
the reverse side is I’m a dreamer, aren’t we all ? (2212, 1s. 6d.). 
The band also plays Charming and a waltz, The Shepherd’s 
Serenade (2211, 1s. 6d.), the titles of which are announced by 
Lopez himself at the beginning of the record, which gives the 
effect of a radio broadcast. The Clevelanders are successful 
in Sunnyside Up (2210, 1s. 6d.), and Eddie Peabody gives a 
practical demonstration of his dexterity on the banjo in Piccolo 
Pete (2213, 1s. 6d.). Those many who have enjoyed Frank 
Crumit’s records might try Frank Luther in Will the angels 
ever play their harps for me and Lone Star Ranger in The little 
old shanty (2216, 1s. 6d.). They are both sung in something 
like Crumit’s style. Albert Whelan is as successful as ever at 
conveying the music-hall to the gramophone in Bunkey-doodle- 
I-doh and Give yourself a pat on the back (2220, 1s. 6d.), while 
Sandy Powell is less successful in Sandy, the dirt track rider 
(2214, 1s. 6d.). Sam Baxter adds to the ever-increasing store 
of yodelling records with Hollow Hills and The Yodelling 
Shepherd (2215, 1s. 6d.). A hot potato must have been in 
Sid Garry’s mouth when he sang Tip-toe through the tulips ! 
(2218, Is. 6d.). 


Gilbert and Sullivan Head Homochord List. 


There is no outstanding dance record in the Homochord 
February list, though there are plenty of good value for money 
doubles to be found. Nat Star’s Dance Orchestra features 
He’s so unusual and Marianne (D1462, 2s. 6d.), as well as 
Every now and then and The web of love from ‘“‘ The Great 
Gabbo”’ (D1461, 2s. 6d.). Piccolo Pete is such a popular 
number that many will like to see it coupled with another 
popular song, Riding on a camel, played by Eugene Brockman’s 
Dance Orchestra (D1464, 2s. 6d.). Roylance and his Band 
play six numbers of which we expect the six-eight Monte Carlo 
(D1465, 2s. 6d.), Too wonderful for words from ‘* Words and 
Music,” and Rio Rita (D1463, 2s. 6d.), will prove the most 
sought after. To our mind, the best disc in the list is A man 
who would woo a fair maid from ‘“‘ The Yeoman of the Guard,” 
and the Finale to ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,’’ sung by the Homochord 
Light Opera Company (D1472, 2s. 6d.). There is nothing 
remarkable about Julian Lester’s singing of You’re always in 
my arms and Rio Rita (D1471, 2s. 6d.). 


Vincent Lopez again. 


As well as making records for Imperial, the Vincent Lopez 
Band is made attainable for those of moderate purse on Picca- 
dilly records. The high quality of recording of these records 
has often been remarked upon in these columns. Therefore 
we have little doubt that the band’s versions of If I had a 
talking picture of you (469, 1s. 6d.) and Piccolo Pete (472, 1s. 6d.) 
will make it many more friends. It is a pity that a little more 
care was not taken in choosing the reverse sides of these discs, 
which fall a long way short of Lopez standard. A very 
welcome double for waltz lovers will be the Noel Fonora 
Orchestra’s playing of Destiny Waltz and Skaters Waltz (455, 
ls. 6d.), and this is another dise that can be highly starred. 
The Three Virginians add to their laurels in I’ve never seen a 
smile like yours and Lovable and Sweet (461, ls. 6d.), while 
Sydney Coltham is sure to find favour in On a dreamy summer 
night and Heather Moon (462, 1s. 6d.). Altogether this batch 
of Piccadilly records must be admitted to have reached a high 
standard, having consideration to the price. 


Film Songs and a Good Vocal Quartet in Sterno List. 


A large selection of film songs is obtainable in the latest 
Sterno list. “ Rio Rita” is represented by Sweetheart, we 
need each other and Youw’re always in my arms (279, ls. 6d.), 
played by Lester Conn’s Dance Band, who also play Rio Rita 
and The Kinkajou on 280 (1s. 6d.), while Frank Harold sings 
Yow’re always in my arms and Rio Rita (287, 1s. 6d.). With- 
out being in any way outstanding, these are adequate per- 
formances. A medley of songs from ‘Say it With Songs ”’ 
is played by Bernie Blake and his Orchestra (276, ls. 6d.), 
while Mick Tabor and Mack Taylor make a good showing in 
Tip-toe through the tulips and Painting the clouds with sunshine 
(from ‘‘ The Gold Diggers of Broadway ”’) (284, ls. 6d.). A 
record above the average is The Four Delmars in The swn is 
at my window and Ready for the river, though the songs are 
admittedly on the old side (288, ls. 6d.). Harry Wulson 
continues his yodelling with Yodelling Sam and Oh! Zuyder 
Zee (289, 1s. 6d.), and the comedy fox-trot, Jollity Farm, 
is given a good rendering by Vincent Howard’s Dance 
Orchestra, with the six-eight Santiago on the back (281, Is. 6d.). 
That Tiny Teashop has a successful melody and rhythm and 
it is played by Bert Maddison’s Dance Orchestra (278, 1s. 6d.), 
which also plays I’m in love with you and The web of love 
from “The Great Gabbo.” The music-hall is introduced to 
the list by Willy West, who sings Give yourself a pat on the 
back and Sitting on the cold, wet grass (290, 1s. 6d.), and J. B. 
Cuvellier has two more of his popular accordeon solos on 
283 (1s. 6d.). 


Some Good Selections. 


The records that Zonophone are now putting out under the 
name of the London Orchestra provide an excellent means of 
obtaining the popular tunes of the day at a small outlay. 
The March list contains Selections from ‘‘ Follow Through ”’ 
and ‘‘ Dear Love ”’ (5505, 2s. 6d.), a number of tunes grouped 
together under the name of ‘ Galaland Selection” (5504, 
2s. 6d.) and Pantomime Hits on 5503, 2s. 6d. Maurice Elwin’s 
voice is well suited by I’m a Dreamer and Underneath the 
Russian Moon (5510, 2s. 6d.), and I will again recommend 
Lewis James’s further Songs for little people, with the usual 
warning that his voice is American (5514, 2s. 6d.). Solemn and 
Gay show improvement in Rio Rita (5512, 2s. 6d.), but Franklyn 
Baur is not given a chance with a song such as Junior (5515, 
2s. 6d.), which should be a strong competitor for leading place 
in the slushy song list of the year. J. Fiers has another 
accordeon record (5516, 2s. 6d.), and Clarkson Rose has very 
poor material in The seven ages of man (5517, 2s. 6d.). We 
fail to understand why the Rhythmic Eight should be making 
records of S’posin’ (5518, 2s. 6d.) and Lovable and Sweet (5519, 
2s. 6d.). No doubt the sales organisation of the company 
has some good reason, but it is very odd how out of date so 
many dance records are from this and many other companies. 
The Arcadians Dance Orchestra play as well as usual, but their 
titles are mostly middle-aged. 


A Few Late Arrivals. 


A group of new Dominions has arrived too late to receive 
anything but a most hurried trial. Popular melodies are well 
represented in the dance section. The Savoy Orpheans (please 
remember the note about this combination in the last number) 
have recorded Turn on the heat and I’m a dreamer, aren't we 
all ? (A244, Is. 3d.), and I may be wrong and Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
on A246. _ A little kiss each morning comes from Jay Wilbur's 
Band (A247), while Just you, just me is capably sung by Jerry 
White (A249, ls. 3d.). Denis O’Neil should prove popular in 
Phil the fluter’s ball (A251, 1s. 3d.) and the popular Honolulu 
Serenaders are in form in Singing in the rain (A253). On 
Sterno 305, Collinson and Dean are amusing in a sketch, 
Toothache (1s. 6d.), and It’s unanimous now is well played by 
Bert Maddison’s Dance Orchestra (Sterno 294, Is. 6d.). 
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YOUR GRAMOPHONE 
SHARES. 


RACTICALLY the whole of the capital put into the 
gramophone industry during the last three years, running 
into several millions of pounds, has come from the pockets 
of the man-in-the-street who, attracted by the prosperity of 
the leading companies, such as the Gramophone (H.M.V.) 
and Columbia undertakings, was not slow to subscribe to the 
many prospectuses placed before him in 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
It is obvious that public interest in the financial affairs of 
the industry, and the position of its constituent companies, 
must be keen, while investigation would, it is certain, disclose 
that practically every gramophone company shareholder 
himself was the possessor of a gramophone and a purchaser 
of gramophone records. The series of articles, of which this 
is the first, on gramophone finance will deal with the most 
important events in the industry from the shareholder's 
point of view, but a determined effort will be made not to 
introduce a surfeit of the technical jargon which so often 
seems inseparable from financial journalism. 


The Decca Position. 


It is now more than a year since the Decca Record Company 
was floated with a capital of £1,481,250, and since many 
shareholders are beginning to wonder when the first accounts 
will reach them, .a short summary of facts will be of topical 
interest. 

The £1 Ordinary shares which were issued in February of 
1929 now stand at about 4s.; the £1 Preference shares are 
changing hands at about 5s. 6d. This is a serious slump, 
and has been brought about partly because in June, 1929, 
an official committee of investigation went into the Company’s 
affairs and discovered certain administrative hindrances. In 
September, 1929, therefore, the entire business was reorganised 
by the directors. 

Since then, little has been heard of progress, but it can be 
taken pretty well for granted that the old Decca Gramophone 
Company (in which the Record Company has a 90 per cent. 
interest) has earned profits which compare favourably with 
those of preceding years. It is understood that the profits 
of the gramophone section alone would be sufficient to pay the 
fixed dividend on the Record Company’s £231,250 7 per cent. 
Preference shares. Unfortunately, however, the shadows of 
the past have not quite been cleared away from the Record 
side of the concern, and it may, therefore, be considered 
expedient to conserve cash resources until the Decca Record 
Company itself is on a satisfactory profit-earning basis, which 
now seems to be drawing much nearer. 

The Company is fortunate in having plenty of liquid capital 
with which to prosecute its development campaign, the 
directors having been wise enough to have raised every penny 
they could at the time of flotation, when the gramophone 
industry was ‘“ booming’’ on the Stock Exchange, realising 
full well that at a later stage money might not be so easy to 
obtain. 

The Decca is a perfectly genuine, progressive and enterprising 
concern ; its difficulties have not been of its own making. 
The shares should, therefore, not be sold, although holders 
may have to wait some time before they see a dividend on 
their capital. A Preference dividend during 1930-31 is not 
regarded as altogether unlikely. This may take the form 
of payment of part of the arrears of Preference dividend which 
have accumulated, 


Continuous Gramophones Finances. 

The Continuous Gramophones, Ltd., which came out in 
1928 with a capital of £225,000, held its first annual meeting 
during the past month. The accounts then presented showed 
a loss of £3,798, ‘*‘ due to initial difficulties.”” Mr. G. A. Bryan, 


one of the original directors, was reported to have resigned 
last November. Mr. Bryan was also on the board of Selecta 
Gramophones, but the Chairman said, at the meeting, that the 
prospect of co-operation between the two concerns had con- 
siderably diminished. Continuous Gramophones is, therefore, 
to go on as a separate concern, and the Chairman reports that 
the factory is now capable of turning out from 40 to 50 machines 
per week, which will find a ready market at a remunerative 
price. The 5s. shares are a purely nominal market at about 
13d.; chances of early recovery seem dim. L. J 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


A WIRELESS LIBRARY FOR THE MAN-IN-THE- 
STREET. By Ralph Stranger. (George Newnes.) 


What does the man in the street want to know about wire- 
less? Who is he, anyway? I wish I knew. For then I 
should be able to review these pamphlets more worthily. It 
is always a puzzle to decide how much explanation to give and 
how much to take for granted. Which is the more to be feared, 
the Seylla of prolixity or the Charybdis of obscurity ? Again 
I say, I wish I knew. 

This is an odd, personal sort of way in which to begin a 
review. But these are rather unusual and personal little books. 
It is not merely that they are written in a free and friendly 
style, though that is certainly part of their attraction; it is 
rather that they range over a wide variety of subjects in their 
progress towards a simple explanation of what wireless is 
and what it means. The whole thing is a veritable “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ with innumerable adventures on the way. Each book 
costs a shilling and consists of 64 beautifully printed pages, 
with clear and well-chosen illustrations and diagrams. Six 
of these books have already been issued. No. 1 deals with 
Matter and Energy ; No. 2 with Electrified Matter ; No. 3 with 
Electronic Currents; No. 4 with Magnetism and Electro- 
Magnetism ; No. 5 with The Mathematics of Wireless ; No. 6 
with Batteries and Accumulators. They are thus more related 
to the scientific background of wireless than to wireless itself. 
But no one need fear that he will be taken out of his depth. 
The explanations are clear, extensive, and interesting. It 
may be that at some points you will find that an idea is rather 
laboured ; succinctness is certainly neither aimed at nor 
achieved. But one must not forget that what may be clear 
at a glance to one person may be quite obscure to another. 
The author takes no risks. He makes sure that every point 
is understood before he passes on to the next. 

You may think on looking through the books for the first 
time that they do not tell you much of what you want to know 
about wireless. But do not be too impatient ; you will find 
that they contain quite a lot of interesting information about 
modern science, all of which is really necessary to a proper 
understanding of the subject. 

A further set of six books is promised dealing more specially 
with aspects of wireless and, if these meet with general approval, 
a final set which will round off the whole story. For an 
expenditure of 18s. the man in the street can thus have a 
simple and fairly comprehensive library on wireless. ‘To me 
this scheme seems altogether admirable, as is also the method 
by which it is carried out, and I can thoroughly recommend 
the books to anyone who wishes for a very elementary intro- 
duction to wireless theory. 

One other thing remains to be mentioned. Being somewhat 
blasé in these elementary wireless matters myself, I thought 
it would be a good idea to ask two other peopl to read the 
books. One was my boy, aged nine, the other an adult with 
a certain leaning towards these questions, but with only a 
very vague understanding of them. In both cases the verdict 
was enthusiastically favourable. i 
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SINGERS AS FILM 
STARS 


EARING Andres de Segurola, the operatic baritone, 
HH rensaer a difficult song in fine style in the talking picture 

Careers suggested to me that it might be interesting to 
compile a list of the famous singers—known to the gramophone 
public—who have appeared on the screen. Segurola appeared 
as himself in the above-mentioned film, but he has in several 
pictures assumed character roles, notably that of the impresario 
in My Man, which introduced to us the amusing personality 
of the American comedienne, Fanny Brice. 

Caruso was persuaded to display pictorial histrionic ability 
in two comedy-dramas, My Cousin and The Glorious Romance. 
I understand they were not box office successes; my own 
impression was the great tenor was an excellent comedian. 
What a pity the ‘ talkies” arrived too late for him to avail 
himself of a method of self-expression so much more suitable 
to his art than the silent film! In the last-named one had the 
odd feeling that the figure on the silver sheet would at any 
moment burst into song; its dumbness was disconcerting. 

Continuing our list, Michael Bohnen, the continental 
baritone, played ‘*‘ Baron Ochs” in the film version of the Rose 
Cavalier, which was presented at the Tivoli with Dr. Richard 
Strauss presiding over the augmented orchestra. Geraldine 
Farrar was for many years a highly popular ‘‘ movie”’ star, 
and proved herself a charming and accomplished actress, as 
those who saw her in Carmen and Joan the Woman will not 
forget. Lina Cavalieri made two pictures which did little more 
than exhibit her statuesque beauty. Mary Garden made a 
version of her operatic success, Thais ; it was not well received 
by the critics, if my American informant is correct. Herbert 
Langley, the excellent English cperatic baritone, played the 
name part in Betty Blythe’s Chu Chin Chow. Hebden Foster, 
of the Carl Rosa Company, appeared as the unfortunate 
‘* Lessingham ”’ in Richard Marsh’s thriller, The Beetle. Mary 
Lewis, who sang in England with Tudor Davies in Hugh the 
Drover, was at one time a bathing girl in Hollywood’s Christie 
comedies. John Charles Thomas, whose July Brunswick 
record of Nichavo! was hailed as one of the finest pieces of 
dramatic singing to reach the gramophone, appeared in Under 
the Red Robe, a swashbuckling film of the Dumas type. He 
made a likeable, if somewhat stagey, hero. Pasquale Amato, 
one of the world’s great operatic baritones, impersonated 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Glorious Betsy, a recent picture starring 
Dolores Costello. He certainly looked the part, but failed 
adequately to convey the power and presence of the “ Little 
Corporal.”’ 

With the advent of talking pictures it was natural that 
the great singers should find in the new medium fresh scope 
for their talents. Joseph Hislop’s Loves of Burns is to be 
released early this year. Lauder, whom we saw in Buchan’s 
Huntingtower, is as entertaining as ever in Auld Lang Syne, 
singing several of his popular numbers. McCormack has made 
a picture of Irish life; it will give us, we are told, ten songs 
from Count John in the role of a singing blacksmith. (I wish 
i knew of a blacksmith with such a voice !) 

Other famous singers who have essayed the cinematic art 
are Joseph Rosenblatt, the Jewish tenor, whose fine voice is 
to be heard on Columbia discs, and Raquel Meller. Latest 
tilm news mentions as “talkie” recruits Lawrence Tibbett 
(famous in America for his work in Falstaff), Tito Schipa, and 
Jose Mojica, popular Mexican tenor. Finally, the great 
Chaliapine is said to be contemplating a screen portrayal of 
one of his Russian operatic réles. Shall we indeed hear of 
Boris Goudounov playing to crowded houses in the London 
suburbs ? 





LEONARD ELLIOTT. 


MOURNEFUL MELODIES 


ANY MONTH’S DANCE MUSIC 





songs about prisoners and their relatives, which helped 

so much to cheer and uplift our thoughts and enabled us 
to take our pleasures in the proper sad spirit, is again noticeable 
in the records released this month by the R.I.P. Company, 
most of which can truthfully be described as lugubrious and 
morbid in the extreme. Foremost among these I place 
Midnight in the Graveyard, a fox-trot of unusual appeal, in 
which the Swanee-whistle is resurrected with, at times, 
startling results; there is much effective play with bones, 
rattles, etc., and the shrieking, whistling and moaning of the 
climax compare favourably with the best uproars in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. The piece is rather raucous 
when played with a loud needle ; a medium is more in keeping 
with its spirit. A splendid record, played by the Toowoomba 
Table- Rappers. 


“TL son gloomy note struck some years ago by the various 


On the reverse is Coffins, a characteristically humorous 
trifle by Gideon Melville, with a catchy chorus; it is based 
on a little-known prelude by Rachmaninoff in C_ sharp 
minor. 


Another very effective record is B.6666, In the Operating 
Theatre (waltz). Each chorus is cleverly introduced by a 
‘‘rip ’’ on six rattles, representing the incision of the surgeon’s 
knife ; the part of the patient is then taken up by two saxo- 
phones moaning and screaming alternately on C and E in 
alt.; these give the marked rhythm which distinguishes the 
piece, while a playful melody on the flutes represents the light 
callous chatter of the surgeon and his assistants ; an occasional 
thud from the drum indicates that something has gone wrong 
and the patient has been thrown into the waste-patient 
basket. Appropriately bracketed with this is the Taxi-Driver’s 
Anthem, Knock ’em down (‘‘ If you can’t pick your fares up, 
knock ’em down !”’), 


Further melancholy and depressing numbers are promised 
for next month. Among these is a Russo-Chinese medley, 
which is described as a kind of valse libre, having neither form, 
rhythm nor tune ; there is also no key, the key-signature being 
by Zinovieff, and therefore probably a forgery. This number 
will be recorded by the Pandemonium Poplarites, a combination 
new to the R.I.P. Company, with a style quite its own. There 
being no conductor, the members exercise complete independ- 
ence of judgment in the matter of time, and do not bind 
themselves either to continue a given piece to the end or to 
stop on arriving there; they also reserve to themselves the 
right to change the tune whenever it doesn’t suit them; as a 
result, even with the new mobile recording equipment, it will 
no doubt be a matter of some difficulty to get anything in the 
way of a reliable or accurate performance from this eccentric 
ensemble, but the piece selected is at least eminently suited to 
their style. Bracketed with this will be a Blues (authentic) 
written by an Oxford undergraduate and dedicated to Dean 
Inge, who has chosen for it the title “‘ England” as being the 
saddest he can think of; to avoid confusion with an already 
published composition with this title England will be spelt 


in this case ‘‘ Ingeland.”’ 


There will also be selections from M. Macabre’s new musical 
comedy, The Undertaker, of which the best are Homicide 
(F.-T.) and Bigamy (Salt Lake City Blues), played by Jack 
Stylton and his Gorgonzolas, and My sweetie sold a sweetie 
after hours (waltz) and Three o’clock in the morning (revised 
tile-trot), played by Bill Sykes and his Set 0’ Lean Welders— 
and from the Gaiety success, Going West. Altogether a lively 
bunch of records. 

TAMAKI. 
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SOME FILMS AND THEME SONGS 


™ HE GOLD DIGGERS OF BROADWAY,” which has 
been having such a prolonged success at the Regal 
Cinema in London, is not likely to reach provincial 
audiences till next month, so that the new records of Gracie 
Fields (H.M.V. B3291) and Layton and Johnstone (Col. 5708) 
are not so belated as the West End might think. Nor are the 
records of ‘ Rio Rita,’ the Mexican musical comedy film 
which has been seen by thousands at the Tivoli and the 
Astoria in London, but is apparently not to be generally 
released till September. Reginald King’s Orchestra has made 
the best of this month’s *‘ Rio Rita’’ records (H.M.V. B3286), 
but there are many more that are selling well; and what 
will happen to them, even to that of Bebe Daniels herself, 
when September comes? One does not envy the experts 
who have to decide when to release these theme records. 

Curiously different has been the fate of 
In an old-world garden, a song around 
which one of the worst talking and singing 
shorts ever made was hung, with Paul 
England and Mimi Crawford (and, as 
director, Cecil Lewis, of B.B.C. fame) as 
the executioners. It was shown at the 
Plaza with ‘* Innocents of Paris,’ unless 
I’m mistaken, and at the time I thought 
that it was an obviously popular tune 
massacred. Yet no record of it appeared 
till quite lately, on a Worldecho. Now 
suddenly, when Londoners have forgotten 
the film and the rest of the country is 
presumably seeing.it, a demand has grown, 
and we have the New Mayfair Orchestra 
init (H.M.V. B5749), while Melville Gideon 
and Stanley Holloway (Parlophone R566) 
and Layton and Johnstone (Col. DB12) 
sing it as a duet. No doubt others will 
follow. 

Maurice Chevalier is overwhelmingly in 
the limelight just now. His triumphantly 
crude first talkie, *‘ Innocents of Paris,” 
is to be seen everywhere, and his H.M.V. records of Louise, 
On the top of the world alone, Its a habit of mine, and Wait 
till you see ma chérie, are in all the dealers’ windows. Mean- 
while at the Carlton Theatre in the Haymarket, at theatre 
prices, his new film, ‘‘ The Love Parade,” a Ruritanian musical 
comedy directed with all the genius of Lubitsch, and brilliantly 
played and staged, is drawing packed houses. Chevalier 
records of it are promised by H.M.V. immediately, and actually 
on the same day that the “‘ Love Parade”’ was produced a 
record made by Jeannette MacDonald, the beautiful Queen, 
of the March of the Grenadiers and. Dream Lover (H.M.V. 
B3289) was issued, and, incidentally, was broadcast by the 
London Editor from 2LO. Dream Lover and Nobody’s using 
it now from Jack Hylton (H.M.V. B5769), Dream Lover and 
Love Parade from Columbia Photo Players (Col. 5725) were 
dance records issued at the same time. 


In the case of Carl Brisson’s new film, *“‘ Song of Soho,” 
H.M.V. have issued two songs—Camille and There's something 
about you that’s different—before the film has even been shown 
to the trade. Carl Brisson is steadily making a name for 
himself in English films. His performance in Elinor Glyn’s 
** Knowing Men,” recently trade shown at the London Pavilion, 
was one of the best things in the film. 


Another film which can be seen in most parts of the country 
just now is ** The Burning Heart.” This is virtually a silent 





BESSIE LOVE. 


film, but the last three reels have been retaken and three songs 
added, all of them sung by Miss Mady Christians, who, besides 
being a clever and charming actress, has.an international 
reputation as a vaudeville and operatic star. The theme 
song, “The Burning Heart,’ is a haunting waltz melody, 
and has been recorded by Ray Starita and his Ambassadors 
Band for Columbia (Col. CB3). 

‘** Hallelujah,’ King Vidor’s great negro film, was not a 
success in London, although it was universally acclaimed by 
the critics, and it has been tried out at Enfield by the enter- 
prising Mr. 8S. L. Bernstein, more or less as an experiment, 
as it is not to be released for another six months. Meanwhile 
Columbia and Parlophone have issued Waiting at the end of 
the road—sung in the film by Daniel Haines—played by Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra (Col. 5675) and by Ed. Kirkeby's 
Orchestra (Parlophone R572), and Broad- 
cast have brought out the same song in 
two versions, one sung by Val Layton 
(Broadcast 506), and the other played 
by the New York Night Birds (Broadeast 
2539). 

Parlophone have also issued in this 
month’s list two songs from ‘*“‘ The Forward 
Pass.” These are One minute of heaven 
and I gotta have you, played by the Carolina 
Club Orchestra (Parlophone R573). This 
is an entert aining film of American college 
life, featuring Douglas Fairbanks, Jnr., 
and seventeen-year-old Loretta Young, 
who has lately gained a lot of notoriety by 
eloping twice with Gary Cooper—star of 
that beautiful open-air talkie, ** The Vir- 
ginian.’’ The numerous songs are cleverly 
introduced, most of them at a college 
party presided over by Loretta Young. 
One minute of heaven is played as a waltz, 
and the two young lovers dance to the 
distant music in the romantic setting of a 
moonlit garden. 





There are plenty of good songs in *‘ Chasing Rainbows,” 
another Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer film of back-stage life like 
‘“ The Broadway Melody,” with Bessie Love and Charles King 
in it (but not Anita Page)—besides Lucky me, Lovable you and 
Happy days are here again—the two numbers that have already 
been recorded by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B5771) and the Midnight Minstrels (Regal MRI17). The 
latter has also been played by Ambrose and his May Fair 
Orchestra on Decea M117, and by Vincent Lopez and his 
Orchestra on Imperial 2226. Probably this film will be as 
successful as its predecessors of the same kind, although the 
novelty of back-stage life is beginning to pall on most filmgoers. 


Thousands of people who know almost every sentence and 
every intonation in the Columbia records of the Two Black 
Crows have never seen the stage performance of Mack and 
Moran, and will be delighted to see them in mufti and in 
make-up in the back-stage film *‘ Why Bring That Up?” A 
very deft and amusing film—apart from the ultra-sentimental 
ending—has been built round the two celebrities; but what 
is most striking is the prevailing immobility of the figures 
during their famous acts and the astoundingly artful timing 
of their occasional movements. Evelyn Brent's superb 
figure is well shown in a poor part, and Harry Green somehow 
makes less of a hit than he did in ‘‘ Close Harmony” in a 
similar part. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(continued) 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—In future all correspondence that requires 
an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
and also by the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month, 





90. Y.—On page 332 of the December GRAMOPHONE the writer 
of the note on Burmese colour needles refers to a 
needle sharpener which rotates the needle in an 
opposite direction to the grinding medium. Can you 
give me any details of this machine ? 


A.—We understand that arrangements have been made 
for this machine to be placed on the market very 
shortly. It will be quite a small affair to be held 
in the hand. Rotating the handle causes a small 
chuck which holds the needle to revolve in an 
opposite direction to the grinding medium, which, 
in this case, is a small dise of fine carborundum or 
emery cloth. We understand that each machine 
will be supplied with spare discs of this cloth. 


91. Y.—I get excellent results with fibre needles on orchestral 
records on my gramophone, but piano records do not 
satisfy me. Would a large diaphragm sound-box 
improve this ? 


A.—No ; alarge diaphragm box would give a “‘ pom-pom ”’ 
tone. You may be able to get a sound-box specially 
tuned for piano records by an expert like Mr. Virtz or 
Mr. Wild. But piano recording is far from satisfactory, 
and we have some doubts whether you would ever get a 
sound-box to give you complete satisfaction. 


92. Y.—I am making an exponential horn 6 ft. long. The 
diameter of the large end cannot be more than 
16 in. and the diameter at the tone-arm end is 
1-42 in. Using Mr. P. Wilson’s formula in the June 
and July issues of THE GRAMOPHONE, with a cut-off 
frequency of 70 cycles, I find that the diameter at 6 ft. 
is 15-66 in. But in your article you state that the 
horn should be continued until the slope of the curve 
makes an angle of 42 degrees with the axis. I find 
that at 6 ft., with the diameter 15-66 in., the angle 
the curve makes with the axis is 6 degrees, 40 min. 
I cannot use a higher cut-off frequency as the 
diameter at 6 ft. becomes too large. 

(a) Would such a horn give satisfactory results ? 

(6) What is the minimum angle between the axis and 
the curve at the large end of the horn which will give 
reasonable satisfactory results in practice? In the 
September issue Mr. J. A. Hall gives a formula for an 
exponential horn. Working with this formula the 
results are quite different from those obtained with 
Mr. P. Wilson’s formula. The diameter does not 
increase so rapidly. 

(c) Which of these two formulz is the better, and why ? 


A,.—(a) A horn such as you describe would probably give 
bass boom, but no real bass. 
(6) With regard to the minimum angle there isn’t one, 
because there is no limit to “ satisfactory.” 
(c) Mr. J. H. Hall’s formula and P. Wilson’s are 
essentially the same, though expressed in different 
forms. For space considerations Mr. Hall uses a 
smaller opening than the theoretical optimum. This 
is probably the best method of compromise. There is a 


noticeable difference between a final slope of 36 degrees 
and one of 42 degrees, but as between horns of the 
same length, but not exceeding 10 ft., one with a 
slightly smaller rate of taper and final angle of slope is 
often to be preferred to one whose angle of slope is 
theoretically correct for the rate of taper. 


93. Y.—I would greatly appreciate your advice about a 


problem in exponential horn design. 
Working with Mr. P. Wilson’s formula :— 
log y=log y¥) +ma 
(m being 110/4840=-02275) I obtain 


Length at 0 inches ‘5 inches throat diameter. 


— -5” 
99 l 9? —— 5269 99 99 99 
99 2 99 — ‘IVIL >? >? >> 
39 96 99 _ 16°38 99 99 >> 


This last diameter does not agree with the approximate 
sizes stated in ‘‘ Modern Gramophones and Electrical 
Reproducers,” by Mr. P. Wilson and Mr. G. W. Webb 
—that a cut-off of 100 cycles requires a horn 8 ft. 
long and 36 in. mouth diameter. 

Can you point out where I have tripped up ? 

A.—The figures 4840 given in THE GRAMOPHONE was 
based on an assumed velocity of sound of 1,100 ft. 
per second. But according to temperature the 
velocity may rise, and in ‘‘ Modern Gramophones”’ the 
one taken as representative of normal conditions was 
1,130 feet per second. ‘Taking the former value, the 
formula on page 97 of *‘ Modern Gramophones ”’ gives 


m approximately 


* f a 
— +3665 110012 «44x 1100 
ae f ) 
=7e40\  4aae accurately }. 
Taking the latter value— 
m= - f wee SEE fie 
+3665 x 113012 4935° 
Taking f=100 in both cases :— 
Case (1) :— 
eo, 020661 
log y= log $+ 96m 
= 1-69897 + 1-98347 
= 1-68244 
. y=48-1 or 4 ft. 
You will find, however, that 
y= 42 inches when «=93 inches. 
You see the diameter at the big end increases very 
rapidly. 


Case (2) :— 


m 


ioe 
49°35 
log y= 1-69897 + 96 x -020263 
= 1-69897 + 1-9453 
=0-63427 
.. y=43 inches 


m = -020263 


The two calculations make a little difference, but not so 
much as to affect the general statement of page 103 
of the book. The discrepancy arose simply because 
you assumed a cut-off at 110 cycles instead of at 
100 cycles. 10 cycles at that position of the scale 
is a very big difference of pitch. Naturally, in those 
circumstances, you get a very big difference in the 
size of the opening of an 8 ft. horn. As mentioned 
earlier, the diameters increase very rapidly at the 
open end. 
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REPORTS BY OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


The Bodine Electric Turntable. 


HIS motor is of the induction type, and is therefore 
suitable for alternating current only. It is a substantial 
job, and is mounted, by a spring suspension, on a plate 
which also carries the speed regulator. To fix the assembly 
to a motor board it is necessary to cut a hole large enough to 
clear the motor, and a template is provided for this purpose. 
One small point that requires attention is the plug-connector : 
this is made of a very 
inferior material, and is 
much too fragile. 
Before discussing the 
performance we shall give 
the results of our stand- 
ard tests: these tests 
were described in the 
December issue, to which 
we must refer new readers. 
Since the turntable is driven through a friction device the 
brake-drum which we use to measure torques was clamped 
to the turntable and not, as usual, to the spindle. 





Mechanical noise Slight. 
Audio-frequency radiation : 

Magnetic es Negligible. 
Electrostatic Slight.* 
Radio-frequency radiation Negligible. 
Governing Good. 

Percentage change in speed for 5 per cent. 
change in voltage .. 0-3. 

Torque to reduce speed from 80 to 78 r.p.m., 
gramme-centimetres 090. 


Brake horse-power at 78 r.p.m. | governor out 
out .. + en ‘ .. 09-0006. 


Operating current, amperes “s - 1” 
Efficiency at turntable, at 220 volts, per 

cent. 2°6. 
Time to accelerate to "78 ep.1 m. from rest, 

seconds _ , ~» 14, 
Temperature rise, degrees centigrade oo - 
Price ee oe £10. 


* Rendered negligible by earthing the frame. 


** Power consumption, 17 watts at power factor 0-6. 


The differences between the characteristics of the induction 
type of motor and those of the series commutator types pre- 
viously tested were very apparent. As is well known, if the 
governor of a series motor is removed the speed tends to rise 
to very high values, sometimes, in fact, sufficient to wreck the 
motor: the induction type behaves very differently. The 
motor under test accelerates quite rapidly to 78 or 80 r.p.m., 
but if the governor is removed the speed does not exceed 
85 r.p.m. Similarly, although the normal torque is about 
the same as that of the B.T.H. or Era instruments, the torque 
with governor removed is less than half. The governor of the 
induction motor, therefore, has much less work to do; on the 
other hand, the response to a sudden demand for power is 
probably less ready. The absence of any sliding contacts, 
and, therefore, of sparking troubles, eliminates radio-frequency 
radiation, and so makes it possible to put the whole 
supply voltage—in this case 220—on the motor, instead of 
wasting power in auxiliary resistances: hence, though the 
B.H.P. is low, so is the electrical input, and the efficiency is 
therefore relatively high. 


The governor of the motor is mounted directly on the end of 
the shaft, and the two pads are controlled by a cam: the 
range of speed is quite small, and it was rather disconcerting 
to find on one occasion that a speed of 80 r.p.m. was unattain- 
able. We lubricated the motor bearings, which have accessible 
oilers, and slightly adjusted the governor pressure plate, and 
this cured the trouble ; there is, however, very little in hand. 
The same instrument is sold for 50 and for 60 cycles per second, 
and a test on the latter frequency showed a better margin of 
speed. In view of the fact that a 5 per cent. decrease in applied 
voltage has a considerably larger effect on the speed than a 
5 per cent. increase, we think it might be of advantage to rate 
the 50-cycle motors for a higher voltage: in the present case, 


240 instead of 220 might be suitable. 


The *‘ Porter ’’ Loud-speaker. 


We have had under test a specimen of the ‘“‘ Porter ’’ moving- 
coil loud-speaker, made by Mr. C. J. Porter, engineer, of 
Wellowgate, Grimsby. The speaker is very moderately priced, 
the model under examination retailing at £4. It is rated for 
6—12 volts on the field winding, and takes 0-5 amp. at the lower 
voltage. Other models are sup- 
plied for D.C. mains at £4 5s., 
and for A.C. mains at £6 6s., in 
which case a Westinghouse recti- 
fier and mains transformer are 
included. The instrument is 
neatly finished, the main body 
being covered with crystalline 
black enamelled sheet metal. The 
cone is 6in. in diameter, and the 
moving coil is of the low resist- 
ance type, a suitable input 
transformer being housed in the 
speaker itself. The centring of 
the coil is effected by paper 
strips, but these, instead of 
being mounted inside the coil in the usual manner, are exterior 
to it, and their outer ends are clamped between two rings 
outside and concentric with the moving coil. The whole outfit 
is, for a moving coil instrument, very small and light. 

As most of our readers know, our standard for speakers of 
the moving coil type is the ‘“ Electrogram,”’ but as this instru- 
ment is priced almost twice as high as the “ Porter,” it is 
perhaps a little hard on the latter to make a direct comparison. 
We may say at once, however, that, having regard to the price 
difference, the ‘“‘ Porter”? came out of the ordeal remarkably 
well. Strangely enough in a moving coil instrument, the 
department in which it fell short was the bass, while there 
was a slight tendency to peakiness at the upper end of the 
scale ; but the “ Electrogram ”’ sets a particularly high stan- 
dard here. Tested on speech (and speech is a very searching 
test), the ‘Porter’? did extraordinarily well, articulation 
being at least as good as anything we have heard, but on 
heavy orchestral music the lightness of the bass had a more 
serious effect. Here the reproduction was good if the volume 
was not excessive, but at great volume there was a tendency 
to harshness ; for this kind of music the speaker gives a repro- 
duction more like that of an exponential horn having a cut-off 
of about 100 or 120 cycles. On the other hand, it would be 
difficult to get as good reproduction of speech through any 
horn speaker. 

The tests on which this report is based were made with the 
speaker mounted in a baffle in the wall of a room, so that no 
sound coming from the back of the speaker could reach the 
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ear. By listening on the other side of the wall to the ‘“‘ back”’ close to the open door, one did not get sufficient boom to spoil 


reproduction, we should have formed totally different con- 
clusions. Here the reproduction was rather coarse, and there 
was some of that unpleasant boom which characterises so 
many moving coil speakers, and the absence of which we had 
found so refreshing in the “ Porter.’ The trouble appears to 
be due to the sheet metal housing of the magnet system, and 
this might, with advantage, be modified. We imitated to 
some extent the conditions of an ordinary baffle board of 
fairly generous size by leaving the room door (immediately 
under the speaker) open. When this was done a little more 
bass was apparently obtained, and, provided one did not stand 


the reproduction. 

As regards sensitivity, the makers claim that the speaker 
will give satisfying volume from a standard three-valve wire- 
less set such as the Cossor, Mullard, or Osram. In our tests, 
conducted in a living-room of fair size, we needed to load 
fully a single output valve delivering rather less than 1 watt 
of undistorted output, to get the volume which appeared most 
suited to the characteristics of the speaker and the room. 
This is rather more than could be obtained from the 2-volt 
super-power valves normally used in the commercial three- 
valve sets. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Personal. 


In view of some confusion that has arisen, readers will 
perhaps forgive me for beginning with a personal matter. 
[t is, no doubt, just as embarrassing for Mr. H. L. Wilson to 
be held responsible for some of my views as it is for me to 
have ‘‘ Wilson-tuned ’’ sound-boxes, ete., put to my credit, 
and to be mixed up, therefore, with commercial transactions 
with which I have not, and never had, any concern. But 
apparently there is more in a name than one would have 
thought, and misunderstandings continue to exist. Since | 
became technical adviser to THE GRAMOPHONE I have always 
tried to be as frank as possible with readers, and have never 
had a financial interest in any firm. It has been one of the 
paper's great advantages to have been able to gather together 
on the Expert Committee a number of enthusiastic amateurs 
of the highest qualifications, with no direct or indirect con- 
nection with the gramophone or wireless industry. We have 
viven freely of our knowledge and experience both to readers 
and to manufacturers who have approached us. Usually it 
has meant personal sacrifice, both of time and money. There 
is not one of us who is not considerably out of pocket in con- 
nection with this work. 

Now, however, I have to announce some change so far as 
[ personally am concerned. My experiments with pick-ups 
and amplifiers during the past three or four years have cost 
me several hundreds of pounds, but as a result I hold certain 
patents, one of which, at any rate, I believe to be valuable. 
A licence has been granted to Amplifiers, Ltd., to manufacture 
a pick-up under these patents, and, although I am not con- 
cerned in the manufacture, yet it is due to readers to be 
informed that I have a certain financial interest in this way. 
I hope this is not going to influence me in talking about pick-ups 
and other features of electrical reproduction. I shall, of course, 
try to keep as open a mind as ever on all these matters; I 
hope, in fact, to be my own severest critic. But the shaping 
of one’s ideas is apt to be subconsciously affected by one’s 
interests, however small these may be. Anything that is 
said in praise or otherwise of the Meltrope pick-up in these 
pages, therefore, will be said not by me but by other folks. 
The most I shall allow myself to do will be to discuss features 
which seem to me to be of general application. The only 
other alternative would be to say nothing at all, and this, 
[ think readers will agree, would be a pity. 


The Biter Bit. 

Readers who study the Wireless World (and who amongst 
technically-inclined folk does not?) will have noticed the 
excellent riposte to my note on stroboscopes last month. The 
Wireless World is quite entitled, of course, to the retort 


courteous, seeing that I had completely forgotten their 
December, 1927, picture of a stroboscope on a gramophone 
turntable. Had it not been for a certain ‘‘ suggestio falsi,”’ 


quite unintentional I feel sure, nothing would have remained 
but for me to retire gracefully. For, as our contemporary 
remarks, the stroboscope idea is quite hoary, and I now find 


that gramophone motor manufacturers have used it for 
checking turntable speeds for very many years. Disputes as 


to priority are just as futile here as they usually are. The 
only real novelty in THE GRAMOPHONE’S disc was in its form 
and size. Readers will recollect that the two discs for 78 
and 80 revs. per minute were printed in the advertisement 
pages in such a position as to facilitate cutting out. It was 
only in response to requests for a more permanent form, with 
the hole ready cut, that the double-sided dise in ivorine, or 
celluloid, or whatever the stuff is called, was placed on sale. 
However, the Wireless World is certainly ‘* one up.”’ 


There is one point about stroboscopes which is not generally 
appreciated. In the table last month I gave a fractional 
number of sectors as appropriate to certain supply frequencies. 
How does one deal with those ?. The answer is that one doesn t. 
If one wants a clear-cut image, the best plan is to work to 
the nearest whole number of spokes and to remember that the 
speed given will be slightly wrong. The formula n=120f/r 
shows which way the error will be. If the number of spokes 
is less than that strictly required, the stroboscope will give 
too large a speed. Thus on a 25-cycle supply a 38-spoke dise 
will determine a speed of 120 x 25—38 or 79 r.p.m. Alter- 
natively, a 77-spoke (i.e., a 50-cycle) dise can be used to read 
78 r.p.m., but the image will not be so distinct. 


There is a very successful alternative to a disc stroboscope 
which has been suggested to me, and I was interested to see 
the other day that Mr. Ainger Hall had himself adopted it. 
Most records now run at 78 r.p.m., so that normally one only 
wants that speed. The vertical rim of the turntable itself is 
clearly a suitable place to have a stroboscope. One can either 
paint on 77 black rectangles, separated by 77 equal white 
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ones, Or one can stick on a piece of paper with the sectors 
marked off in Indian ink. In either case the easiest way to 
do the job is to measure the actual circumference of the turn- 
table on a strip of paper, and then to divide up the length 
into 154 parts. 


The Novotone. 


In reference to my remarks on the demonstration of 
the Gambrell Novotone at the Physical Society’s 
Exhibition, Dr. N. W. McLachlan, its inventor, writes as 
follows :— 

‘*In your February issue it is stated on p. 424, referring to 
pick-ups, that ‘the better ones actually over-emphasize the 
lower frequencies, and thus compensate on their own account 
for the weakness in recording there.’ So far as I am aware, 
the maximum correction of any pick-up at 50 cycles is 
4 decibels (sound units). The amount required to compensate 
for the loss on the record is 14 decibels. Since 4 decibels is 
not appreciated by the ear, any over-emphasis—if it exists— 
is probably due to two causes: (1) a resonance in the loud- 
speaker below 100 cycles; (2) an inadequate upper register, 
thereby making the bass sound relatively louder. Comparison 
of a normal pick-up with one faulty in the lower register 
would also give this effect. 

‘In a properly designed reproduction system where the 
characteristics of amplifier, pick-up, and loud-speaker are 
substantially uniform over the range 50 to 5,000 cycles, there 
can be no doubt that the ‘Novotone’ compensator gives 
results which are not only realistic but theoretically accurate. 
It is not generally realised that in many cases pick-ups, 
amplifiers, and loud-speakers ‘happen.’ They are seldom 
designed, owing to the exigencies of the situation. 

‘‘In saying that with ‘no correction at all it was as dead 
as mutton,’ I think your reviewer is mistaken. The pick-up 
was a good one, and reproduction without the ‘ Novotone ’ 
was up to the highest standard for such conditions. It is 
only ‘ as dead as mutton ’ when the upper register is deliberately 
wiped out by over emphasis of the scratch control. 

‘‘This point was illustrated at the Physical Society Exhibi- 
tion purely for demonstration purposes. In fact, a special 
compensator was used by aid of which either register could be 
varied or eliminated.” 

Dr. McLachlan here raises quite a number of interesting 
and important points. As I happen either to disagree with 
or to be doubtful about some of them, let me make it quite 
clear to start with that I am altogether in favour of controlling 
frequency response by means such as those used in the Novo- 
tone. As I said last month, the Novotone does do all that 
is claimed for it. Some of us have used other devices for the 
same purpose, but whereas these devices usually reduce output, 
the Novotone actually increases it. 

Let me assure Dr. McLachlan, however, that it is not very 
difficult to design a pick-up to give a correction of 10 to 14 
decibels at 50 cycles—14 decibels represent a voltage ratio 
of 5 to 1. Several of my own experimental pick-ups actually 
give this ratio at 50 compared with 2,000 cycles. What is 
much more difficult is to bring up the response in the pick-up 
in the region above 4,000 cycles. It can be done in the 
damping system, as Kellogg showed in his A.I.E.E. paper of 
October, 1927. But this puts a heavy reactive load on the 
pick-up for the low frequencies, and record wear is pronounced. 
A pick-up in which the damping elements have to be so stiff 
as to constrain the motion of the armature very considerably 
may be a very dangerous weapon with steel needles. And 
usually a pick-up without such a damping system has a 
response which decreases as the frequency increases. That is 
where the value of a compensator comes in. The high notes 
above 4,500 cycles would be deficient even if the measured 
response were level. That is because recording is deficient in 
that region. 


But let us not forget two things. The more we increase 
high note response, and especially if we increase it so much as 
to compensate for normal recording deficiencies, the more we 
shall emphasize surface noise. For my part, I am not 
afraid of surface noise. But I find that most people do prefer 
some compromise on high notes in order to keep surface noise 
down, and the best compromise I have yet discovered for them 
is a very gently falling frequency response. The other point 
is more fundamental. It is agreed that,. taking recording 
and reproducing as a whole, we want a uniform frequency 
response when playing in a hall at something like natural 
volume. But is that what we want when playing at home ? 
One has made that assumption in the past, but I am growing 
to doubt it more and more. I have been startled on occasions 
to find how much high note response has to be put up when 
playing in a hall full of people, particularly if the hall has a 
high roof. Then one gets selective frequency absorption, 
which is absent at home. So the required frequency response 
seems to be a function of room-absorption. It is also a function 
of volume level. As volume is reduced, high notes have to be 
— increased in order to preserve a good aural 
eliect. 


This argument, if it is sound, is distinctly more in Dr. 
McLachlan’s favour than that which he himself advances. 
For it leads directly to the desirability of being able to adjust 
the frequency response to suit particular playing conditions, 
and not merely to compensate for recording and pick-up 
defects. Dr. McLachlan says that the pick-up used at the 
Exhibition was a good one, and I take his word for it, of course. 
I certainly understood that when he killed the sheep, the 
demonstrator had merely removed the compensator; but it 
may be he had consciously or unconsciously administered the 
lethal draught of a scratch filter as well. There was no doubt 
about the mutton, anyway; and it was not palatable. There 
was equally no doubt about the harshness when the com- 
pensator was fully applied, and I fancy that there was amplitude 
distortion present as well as peakiness. Possibly, therefore, 
the extra output with the compensator had overloaded the 
amplifier on the pick-up peaks. That also was not to my 
taste. 


** Modern Gramophones.”’ 


Last month the Editor reprinted an erratum slip for the 
benefit of early purchasers. An additional error has now been 
brought to my notice. In Fig. 72, which is the second figure 
on page 169, the resistance R should be horizontal, across the 
other diagonal of the square formed by JL and C, and not 
vertical as shown. 


Safety Fuses. 


It used to be a practice in electric amplifiers to include a 
safety fuse which would blow if ever the high-tension battery 
were applied by inadvertence to the filament circuit. The 
practice has been largely discontinued because the ordinary 
fuses had a substantial resistance, and putting them in circuit 
with the H.T. supply was often sufficient to start the set 
‘** motor-boating.’’ But anyone who has had the misfortune 
to burn out a few valves by accidental shorts to the H.T. 
supply must have regretted the absence of a suitable fuse. 
I have been intending to recommend one for some time, but 
it has hitherto escaped my memory at the critical moment. 
It is made by Microfuses, Ltd., and consists of a thin deposit 
of gold in a glass tube. There are a number of different values, 
but each has a very small resistance, and each can be depended 
on to blow at its specified current. With one of these fuses 
connected between H.T.— and L.T.— there is no risk of 
motor-boating, and the valves are safe. 


P. WILSON. 
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A BATTERY-OPERATED RADIO-GRAMOPHONE-I 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE | 


OME time ago we described in these columns our ‘“‘ Gramo- 

Electric Amplifier No. 2,’ which represented at that time 

about the best that could be attained in quality reproduc- 
tion of gramophone records and radio broadeast. The layout 
of that particular amplifier was specially adapted for mains 
operation, but in the new gear we are about to describe battery 
operation has been chosen. The space available in the cabinet 
we have designed (we preferred not to be restricted by the 
limitations of any given commercial cabinet) is sufficient to 
accommodate a completely self-contained battery-operated 
amplifier, with 240 volts 5-5 amp. hour H.T. accumulators, 
10 volts 50 amp. hour L.T. accumulators (6 volts for valve 
filaments and 10 volts for the loud-speaker field winding), 
and 50 volts or so of dry batteries for grid bias, together with 
complete charging gear for all the accumulators. The charging 
arrangements in the set we have actually constructed are for 
operation off A.C. mains, but we shall also describe the neces- 
sary modifications for D.C. operation at various voltages. 

There is no doubt that, for those who have a supply of 
alternating current, the direct operation of an amplifier from 
the mains offers great attractions, since it involves absolutely 
no attention except for the occasional replacement of valves. 
The elimination of the last traces of mains hum, however, 
though not impossible, involves a good deal of trouble both 
in the designing and in the assembly of the amplifier and 
eliminator. Further, the voltage regulation of the eliminator 
can never be perfect, and in consequence the response to 
sudden demands made by heavy transients, for example, 
can never be quite as good as when a perfectly constant 
voltage is applied to each stage of the amplifier. It is true 
that by the use of shunt resistances to steady the load and 
by using push-pull stages wherever practicable (as in the 
‘* Vox ’’ demonstration receiver) this trouble can be minimised 
but to go to these lengths involves a costly and elaborate 
set-up. 

We imagine that no one loves lead accumulators for them- 
selves alone, but one must admit to a partiality for their 
steadiness of output. We do not think the fact that 
accumulators provide the ideal source of power for an amplifier 
is likely to be questioned: the question that does arise is 
whether they are worth the trouble involved. At that point 
we freely admit that there can be two opinions—members 
of the committee agree to differ on the subject. In the 
present gear we have endeavoured to smooth, as far as possible, 
the path of the man who wishes to use accumuiators. By 
using a single milliammeter, provided with various shunts 
(for anode current measurements) and series resistances (for 
voltage measurements), we shall enable the user to test, at 
minimum expense, the voltage of all his batteries without 
trouble, while all the cells are readily accessible so that 
hydrometer readings of the gravity can readily be made. 
A simple switching arrangement is all that is necessary to 
throw all the cells over from the amplifier to the charger. 
In this way, the attention required boils down to this: once 
a week the voltage (or gravity) of the batteries is checked, 
and those that require it are put on charge and then taken 
off again when fully charged. The time taken to test and 
put on charge is of the order of two minutes and, particularly 
if gravity rather than voltage is measured, one knows to 
within an hour or so when the charge will be complete. We 
shall give fuller details later when we consider the operation 
and maintenance of the amplifier. 

For those who are supplied with direct current the case 
for the accumulator is stronger; not only are the charging 
arrangements simpler, but satisfactory operation from the 
mains is much more difficult. Further, gear which is designed 


to work off one D.C. supply may be quite unsatisfactory 
when put on to other D.C. mains, while a D.C. voltage of 
less than 200 is quite out of the question for the direct operation 
of a power amplifier. 

We have been actively engaged on this amplifier for the 
past five months and, as was pointed out by Mr. P. Wilson in 
last month’s issue, the gear has actually been in working 
order since last Christmas. The last two months have been 
devoted to experimental variations with a view to producing 
the best possible reproduction and the most convenient 
operation. Three different methods of aerial coupling have 
been tried, the capacity arrangement shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram (Fig. 1) being that which was finally adopted. 
The use of a separately tuned aerial circuit, loosely coupled 
in this way to the grid circuit of the screen grid valve, gives 
rise to a double humped resonance, which, together with the 
single resonance of the tuned transformer, gives a relatively 
flat-topped response, so that considerable selectivity can be 
obtained without appreciable high note loss due to cutting of 
side-bands. The selectivity is such that, in South London, 
Toulouse can be clearly separated from London (a separation 
of 60 kilocycles), while we occasionally get rather distressing 
evidence of the set’s efficiency at high audio frequencies by the 
reception of very high pitched heterodyne whistles from stray 
oscillators in the neighbourhood. That risk is a price, however, 
which must be paid for really high quality reproduction. We 
are just starting some experiments in connection with this 
problem, and hope that, if they are successful, we shall be able 
to offer one or two useful suggestions. 

The valves used in the L.F. amplifier are all of the 6-volt 
type, but the Mazda 215SG (2 volt) is used in the H.F. stage. 
The necessary drop in filament voltage is effected by means 
of a fixed resistance, which affords a ready means of adjusting 
grid bias. Suppose we wish to use a negative bias of 0-5 
volt with a valve taking 0-15 amp. If we connect the grid to 
earth and insert a resistance of 3:3 ohms (0-5/0-15) in the 
negative filament lead, then Ohm’s Law (H=JR&) shows us 
that the negative end of the filament will be at a potential 
of 0-5 volts above earth, so that our bias value is obtained 
automatically, thus obviating the need for a separate cell 
inside the screening box. The remainder of the fixed filament 
resistance is, of course, inserted in the positive filament lead. 
A suitable H.F. volume control is obtained by adding a variable 
resistance in the negative lead. Putting in resistance here 
dims the filament and increases grid bias at the same time. 
In this way, considerable reduction in volume is obtained for a 
relatively slight alteration in filament temperature. 

With regard to the audio frequency amplifier, it will be 
seen that the detector valve (first amplifier for gramophone) is 
transformer coupled to the intermediate amplifying stage, 
which is in turn resistance fed auto-transformer coupled to a 
push-pull pair of output valves. Several advantages accrue 
from this arrangement. The present-day valve of the Marconi- 
Osram L.610 type is sufficiently low in impedance to be satis- 
factorily employed as an anode bend detector followed by a 
transformer, thus giving a higher stage gain than when 
resistance-capacity coupling is employed. If the input to the 
detector is sufficiently great to ensure that it operates under 
the best conditions, then, when coupled in this way, its output 
will easily overload another valve of the same class, and 
in consequence we employ a valve of the P.610 class in the 
next stage. The anode current passed by this valve, however, 
would be excessive for the primary of an inter-valve trans- 
former, so we adopt the resistance-fed arrangement which 
completely eliminates D.C. from the transformer windings. 
A further advantage of this type of inter-valve coupling is 
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Fic. 1.—AMPLIFIER CIRCUIT DIAGRAM. 
[Crossed conductors are not connected unless the junction is marked with a black dot. Teed conductors are always connected.} 


Key.—L, and L,, tuning inductances ; 


C,, o-ooo1 mfd.; C,, 2 mfd. R, and R,, 600 ohms. ; 
ohms; Rg, 100,000 ohms; Rg, 15,000 ohms; 
inter-valve transformer (A.F.3); T;, output transformer. 


that one has considerable control over the low-note response 
of the amplifier. By suitable choice of coupling condenser 
different degrees of emphasis may be given to the bass: 
2 mfd. has been used in the present instance, but 1 mfd. and 
4 mfd. might be tried, particularly if a different loud-speaker 
is employed. The output stage consists of a pair of Mazda 
P.650 valves used in push-pull and feeding the loud-speaker 
through a suitable output transformer. 

It will be noted that two volume controls are associated with 
the first inter-valve transformer. If desired, one or other of 
these may be omitted. We will set out our reasons for using 
both, and the reader may make his choice as to whether he 
will do likewise or, if not, which of the two he prefers to omit. 

Those who have any experience of radio broadcast will be 
familiar with the effects of the ‘‘ control’’ which is applied 
at the transmitting station. The same thing appears in some 
gramophone records, though not as a rule to such a marked 
extent. The B.B.C. cater for users of all kinds of receiving 
sets, good, bad and indifferent, and these are operated at 
widely differing volume levels. For the man whose maximum 
volume level is small, if things were so adjusted that climaxes 
just failed to overload at either the sending or receiving end, 
then quiet passages would be below the threshold of audibility. 
In consequence, ‘‘ control’”’ is effected: loud passages are cut 
down and quiet passages made louder. During the past. year 
or so this control has not been carried out so drastically, and, 
in general, there is little evidence of it through any one move- 
ment of a work, but one is still apt to get such anomalies as, say, 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony coming 
through louder than the choral finale. It is very desirable, 
therefore, that the listener should have a volume control under 
his hand so that he can “‘ de-control’’ when necessary. The 
use of a variable resistance across the primary of the first 
inter-valve transformer is a particularly suitable method. 
The use of a twin flexible lead to give remote control involves 


L, and Ly, high-frequency tuned transformer ; 
and C,, tuning condensers (0-00035 mfd. max.) ; Cy, coupling condenser (2 to 30 mfd.) 
Rs, 20 ohms; R,+R,;, 26 ohms; 
R,» and R,,, 100,000 ohms. 
P, potentiometer, 

Marconi or Osram L610; V;, Marconi or Osram P610; V, and V,, Mazda P650. 


L,, high-frequency choke. (C,, C, 
; Cy and C,, 2 mfd.; C,, 1 mfd.; 
Rg, 25,000 ohms; R,, 20,000 
T,, inter-valve transformer (A.F.5); To, 
500,000 ohms. V,, Mazda 215 SG; Vz, 


the introduction of a certain amount of capacity across the 
transformer. The Ferranti A.F.5 transformer that we have 
used, however, contains a condenser of 0-0003 mfd. across its 
primary terminals, and this condenser can readily be removed. 
An average sample of twin flexible (we have actually used 
Leweos silk-covered twisted twin flexible 23/-0076, medium 
V.I.R. insulation) has a capacity of about 0-00005 mfd. per 
metre, so that if we use 6 metres of flexible and remove the 
condenser from the transformer we shall not affect the repro- 
duction. In the present amplifier a length of just under 
5 metres is employed and gives quite satisfactory results. 
Should a shorter length be more convenient a condenser of 
either 0-0001 or 0-0002 mfd. may be connected across it so as 
to bring the total capacity up to about 0-0003 mfd. 

The component we wished to use for this volume control 
was the Centralab ‘“‘ Moduplug,” which is particularly smooth 
in operation, but will not carry any appreciable amount of 
current. It is therefore important, since the resistance is 
shunted across the transformer primary, that it should never be 
cut down by more than about 90° of angle from maximum. 
This gives one reason for employing a second volume control, 
but if an Electrad ‘‘ Table Tonatrol’’ were used across the 
primary this reason would not apply, since we should not 
have such a severe current restriction on our primary control. 
There is, however, another reason which made us wish for a 
control on the cabinet as well as the remote control. One of 
the great weaknesses of the gramophone is the necessity for 
changing records, and this is aggravated by the noise made in 
needle changing. This is bad enough in the case of an acous- 
tical machine, but at the volume levels commonly used in 
electrical reproduction it becomes intolerable. A volume control 
on the machine itself, therefore, is very valuable, because it 
enables us to “‘ fade’ the amplifier in and out at the beginning 
and end of each record so that the noise of changing the needle 
and entering it in the groove can be completely eliminated. 
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GRAMOPHONE CORNER AT 
OLYMPIA 


noisy, barking, yelping little black dogs (Schipperke, I 

believe, is the breed), then the British Industries Fair, 
which opened on February 17th, resembles in contrast a Great 
Dane who looks what he is and says nothing. Olympia is 
still full of loud-speakers during the B.I.F., but all are as silent 
as a tomb, and it is possible to concentrate on the exhibits 
without the distraction of numberless loud-speakers in full 
ery on neighbouring stands. 

One of the most ingenious and original instruments I have 
yet seen is on the stand of Micro-Perophone and Chromo- 
gram, Lid. This consists of an acoustic gramophone, an 
electrical gramophone, and a complete four-stage, five-valve 
radio set. All the equipment is housed in a cabinet that is 
in size and external appearance the same as the Chromogram 
No. 30 gramophone. The internal horn serves both as loud- 
speaker for the radio and acoustic amplifier for the gramo- 
phone; by depressing a switch arrangement on the motor 
board the tone-arm is cut out, and an Amplion loud-speaker 
unit is automatically connected to the internal horn. The 
tone-arm on the acoustic side is the well-known Crescent. 
The pick-up arm is another ingenious affair. This is mounted 
on a ball-bearing which is concentric with the base of the tone- 
arm, and is fitted with a Loewe pick-up. The circuit includes 
one 8.G. H.F. stage, detector, L.F., and an output stage of 
two A.C./P.1 valves in parallel. This model is known as the 
Chromogram Radio-Gramophone De Luxe, and costs 70 
guineas. 

There is good news for Burmese Colour Needle fans. Readers 
will remember the description of the special needle sharpener 
given on page 322 of the December issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
‘The first commercial model is exhibited on the Meltrope stand. 
The sharpener is a neat mechanical job, and should not fail to 
produce a conical point. The price is 7s.6d Twospare needle 
chucks are supplied for needles of different size. The new 
Meltrope pick-up, which is sold complete with carrying arm, 
the Meltrope pick-up arm, and the full range of Meltrope 
-gound-boxes including a new No. 4sound-box, are also on show. 

On the Edison-Bell stand the numerous acoustic and electrical 
gramophones and radio-gramophones are exhibited from the 
smallest portables up to the large radio-gramophone, reported 
on in last month’s issue. By the way, it was stated in the 
report that a Magnavox loud-speaker was fitted to this radio- 
gramophone. Thisisincorrect. The speaker fitted is a special 
one made to the Edison-Bell specification. The Edison-Bell 
battery-operated gramophone is another three-in-one instru- 
ment; a radio set, electrical and acoustic gramophones. The 
forward joint of the tone-arms fitted to all their acoustic 
gramophones is such that the sound-box rises from the record 
parallel to itself, and when lowered enters the groove vertically. 

Two new additions to the [tonia catalogue are all-electrical 
instruments. One is a radio-gramophone and the other an 
electrical reproducer. Both models incorporate an Air 
Chrome double linen diaphragm loud-speaker, electric motor, 
and a B.T.H. pick-up and arm. Access to the valve com- 
partment, on the radio-gramophone, is by a sliding panel 
situated beside the motor-board, below which, on the front 
of the cabinet, is the control panel. A stand official was 
persuaded to put a record on the electric gramophone, but 
the needle had not traversed many grooves before he was 
politely told that he was disobeying regulations. However, 
the few bars of music that had escaped seemed quite good as 
regards quality. 

On the stand of Celebrity Gramophones, Lid., a bewildering 
array of acoustic gramophones are displayed, the cheapest of 


which, apart from portables, is listed at £3 15s., and the 


[> the Radio Exhibition were compared to one of those 


largest costs £16 10s. In addition to these is a complete 
radio-gramophone for £18, exclusive of royalties. The equip- 
ment includes a three-valve radio set and amplifier with a 
Pentode in the output stage, a cone loud-speaker, Celebrity 
clockwork motor, and pick-up and arm. The new Celebrity 
10in. records (price 2s.) are exhibited for the first time on this 
stand. 

Quite an impressive array of gramophones is displayed on 
the stand of G. Gilbert & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield. The Gilbert 
models vary in price from 6 guineas up to 20 guineas, and 
the smallest of their Geisha models costs £4 10s., and the 
largest £6 17s. 6d. Three gramophone motor manufacturers 
occupy stands: Collaro, Lid., the Garrard Engineering Co., 
and the Cowey Engineering Co. The outstanding attraction 
on the Garrard stand is a huge electric gramophone motor 
which has a turntable about 3ft. 6in. in diameter. The 
Collaro motors are beautiful engineering jobs. A spring 
testing machine is exhibited on the stand, which gives some 
idea of the rigorous tests employed before the springs are 
finally passed. A novel, and yet efficient, automatic record 
changer is on view on the Cowey stand. This cannot be fitted 
to any existing gramophone, but can be “ built in” by manu- 
facturers without material alteration in cabinet design. It 
will change up to six records, either 10in. or 12in. The 
Eastlight record filing cabinets, exhibited by British Eastlight, 
Lid., are both cheap and well designed, For example, an oak 
cabinet which stores two hundred records in a vertical position 
costs £7 10s. only. 

One wonders why such firms as H.M.V., Columbia, and 
Decca are absentees from such a national show as the B.I.F. 





A New Needle. 


Most readers will have tried pencilling their records as 
recommended in earlier issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. The 
Waltone Graphite needle as designed relieves the user of 
this tiresome operation. It is a semi-permanent needle, 
which the makers claim can be used on a thousand records 
without changing, and fits any sound-box. About half an 
inch of the needle, from the point upwards, is encased in 
graphite. Before using, it is necessary to remove the surplus 
graphite from the point to allow the needle to enter the groove. 
Full instructions how to do this are supplied with each needle. 
As the needle point wears down, a small deposit of graphite 
is left on the surface of the record, and eventually gets into 
the grooves. This seems to be a perfectly simple method, 
but it would require extended playings before one could 
definitely determine how successful it is. 
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NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


(Continued from page 429.) 


[NoTE.—As announced in the August number, p. 137, this 
series of reports does not claim the weight of a full-dress report 


from our Expert Committee, but is compiled by a member of our 


technical staff to serve as advance information based on the 
honest opinions formed by an experienced observer.—ED. | 


The Vandervell Radio-Gramophone. 


Here is something different in radio-gramophones. As you 
will see from the photograph, the cabinet is of unusual design, 
and the general lay-out and circuits employed also constitute 
a departure from the 
ordinary commercial 
instruments. The 
radio-circuit, amplify- 
ing circuit, and mains 
unit are made up as 
three separate units. 
The first consists of 
two stages ; screened 
erid H.F. and detec- 
tor ; the second con- 
sists of three stages, 
all of which are re- 
sistance-coupled, the 
output stages being 
three B.12’s in paral- 
lel. The mains unit 
employs valve recti- 
fication ; two R.H.I.’s 
are used for this 
purpose. The mains 
transformer is a 
Zenith, a huge com- 
ponent, which sup- 














plies about 460 volts 





to the plates of the 
B.12’s and suitable voltages for the rest of the circuit. A very 
large bank of Dubilier condensers (how many microfarads I 
cannot say), together with the loud-speaker field as the mains 
unit choke, carry out the smoothing duties very efficiently. The 
mains hum was absolutely negligible. I have never seen any 
commercial instrument in which first-class components are so 
lavishly used. I have only one minor criticism as regards the 
reproduction when compared with our own high standard 
and that is, that it requires a little more punch and grip. 
Apart from this the actual quality was excellent. The treble 
is neither hard or keen, while the bass is just about right, 
with no suggestion of low-frequency resonance. I could not 
determine, however, what the radio set was capable of, owing 
to the close proximity of a very noisy lift. But, judging from 
the circuit and the quality of the reproduction of records, 
readers need not have any qualms about that. The gramo- 
phone equipment consists of an Era motor and a specially 
tuned B.T.H. pick-up and arm. As is usual with the latter, 
the alignment error was practically negligible. As most of 
you know, the Era is reliable and not cheap. I know of no 
other radio-gramophone on the market which incorporates 
this motor. The loud-speaker is a patent design, and has a 
flat diaphragm (not paper) with a piston movement, and an 
abnormally large field coil. This speaker seems to be quite as 
happy with either large or small inputs. I would specially 
draw attention to the position of the panel. Note the con- 
venient angle at which this is set. The dials are automatically 
illuminated when the current is switched on, and in the event 
of any valve failing this lamp is extinguished. It is not, 


however, a fuse. The other controls are: volume, reaction, 
and a three-way switch for gramophone, and the change from 
long to short waves on the radio side. The-mains switch is 
situated on the board beside the turntable. 

The Vandervell cinema model incorporates two Era motors, 
two B.T.H. pick-ups, and a control for fading out, from one 
to the other. The output stage of this instrument consists of 
a bank of four B.12’s in parallel push-pull. 

Apertures are cut in the sides of the cabinets to prevent 
box resonance. As can only be expected with these instru- 
ments, the prices are high, and vary from £175 upwards. 


The Celestion Electrical Reproducers. 


My first impressions of the standard model of the new 
Celestion range of electrical reproducers were gained at a 
demonstration at Messrs. Chappell’s showrooms in New Bond 
Street. Unfortunately there was no one present who could 
give me any technical information. I heard both radio broad- 
casts and various types of records, including one of the 1812 
overture. There was plenty of punch, definition, treble and 
bass, and the latter is not over-emphasised. Even when the 
volume control is full out, and the maximum volume is con- 
siderable, it is not easy to detect any distortion. These views 
were confirmed later by a visit to the Celestion showrooms in 
Victoria Street. Here I heard the Standard radio-gramophone, 
the Senior radio-gramophone, and the Standard all-electric 
gramophone. In each of the models the gramophone ampli- 
fier is of two stages. The Standard radio-gramophone and the 
electric gramophone utilise a Mullard 154 V, valve in the out- 
put stage, and a Celestrola moving-coil speaker. The Senior 


radio-gramophone has an L.S. 6A valve in the output stage, 
and incorporates a Celestion-Johnson moving-coil speaker. 





The radio circuit in both the Standard and Senior models is 
the same. This consists of a screened-grid H.F. stage, and 
an anode-bend detector with reaction. I have never heard 
such volume and punch from any electrical reproducer which 
has only two stages of L.F. amplification. As a matter of 
fact, I was prepared to wager that at least three stages of 
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L.F. amplification were being used, with two valves in parallel 
in the last stage. The internal arrangements are particularly 
neat ; the mains unit amplifier and radio set are enclosed in 
three separate metal boxes. Any of the instruments can be 
adjusted to suit mains of voltages between 200 and 250. This 
is accomplished by means of a rotary switch in the back of the 
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CoLUMBIA JUNIOR ELECTRO 
GRAPHOPHONE 


cabinet. The metal panel for the radio-gramophones is fitted 
in the right-hand side of the cabinet, and may be covered by 
a hinged lid when not in use. This location of the panel is 
perhaps unconventional, but not exactly convenient, as it will 
necessitate the installation of some form of dial illimination, 
if any searching for stations is to be undertaken. A Paillard 
induction motor is incorporated in all the A.C. reproducers, 
and the new Celestion pick-up and carrying arm is common to 
all models. The arm is a straight one, and is set up in such a 
position that the needle point falls about half an inch behind 
the turntable spindle. As most of our readers know, this 
method of tracking is technically bad. It may result in only 
a small error at particular points across a record, but it certainly 
means a very large change of error, and this cannot but lead to 
unnecessary record wear. In these days there is no real excuse 
for a mounting of this sort. The mains and gramophone 
switches are fitted to the motor board. The Paillard motor 
ran quite smoothly and strongly during the test, and by switch- 
ing on the radio side, whilst the motor was running, I ascer- 
tained that there was no radiation from the latter to the 
enclosed frame aerial. The radio side of the instruments is 
equally as convincing as the gramophone side. There was no 
difficulty in separating the Brookmans Park transmissions, 
both of which came in at enormous volume, and with even 
more punch and clarity than was the case with gramophone 
records. The tone of the Senior model was keener than that 
of the Standard model, but I venture the opinion that this 
is the right kind of reproduction for dance halls or concert 


rooms, where high notes are so easily lost. The sides of the 
cabinets are made of leather, presumably to keep resonance 
down to a minimum. The prices of the various models are : 
Standard Radio-Gramophone, 85 to 88 guineas; Standard 
Electric Gramophone, 75 to 78 guineas; and Senior Radio- 
Gramophone, 120 to 125 guineas. Models are also available 
to work direct off D.C. mains, and without interposing a rotary 
converter. 


The Columbia Junior Electro Graphophones. 


As announced in last month’s issue, the latest enterprise 
of Columbia is revealed by the release of two medium-priced 
electrical reproducers. Four models are available for either 
A.C. or D.C. operation, finished in mahogany or walnut cabinets. 
I had the pleasure of hearing Model No. 250 by the kind permis- 
sion of Columbia Salons, Ltd., Regent Street. This is a D.C. 
instrument costing 50 guineas. Although this model has not 
the same power as its big brother (Model 300), the quality of 
reproduction does not suffer by comparison. I definitely 
prefer the No. 250, if only for its better expression of the bass 
register. The treble is very forward, crisp, and is not too keen. 
When the volume control was set to its maximum there were 
no signs of overloading, even when playing a record of Lotte 
Lehmann (Parlophone R.O. 20081). There is nothing really 
remarkable about this record, but the high notes towards the 
end seldom fail to reveal the limitations of any amplifier. 

Others, such as the duet from Othello, by Harold Williams 
and Francis Russell (Columbia 9827), were reproduced with 
just about the right grip and definition. The Columbia Table 
Radio model (Model No. 304) was plugged into the last stage 
of the reproducer amplifier. ‘The results were very gratifying. 
A first-class radio-gramophone, consisting of 3 8.G. H.F. 
stages, detector, 1 L.F., and a power output stage of two valves 
in parallel is available by the combination of these two instru- 
ments. The equipment of the reproducer includes a Garrard 
electric motor, Columbia pick-up and arm, Columbia moving- 
coil speaker, and a two-stage amplifier, the last of which 
employs two P.650 valves in parallel. The mains switch and 
volume control are fitted to the motor board, and at the extreme 
right and left of this there is a cavity for the storage of records 
in a vertical position. A pilot light, also situated on the motor 
board, lights the turntable, and also through a small translucent 
ruby aperture in the front of 
the cabinet to indicate when the 
amplifier is on. The back of 
the cabinet is fitted with gauze 
to minimise box resonance. It 
is impossible to open up the 
back without first disconnecting 
the mains supply. The cabinet 
work is good, though, as can 
only be expected, it is not so 
elaborate as the cabinet work 
on the No. 300. But, then, the 
price is 50 per cent. lower. 


The Whitfield-Holland 
Electrical Reproducer. 


There are a number of fea- 
tures about this instrument that 
are worthy of recommendation. 
It is transportable, the controls 
are conveniently placed, it is 
nicely finished externally, and 
the internal layout is good. All 
the wiring is neatly done with 
lead-covered cable, and from a technical eye the whole of 
the amplifier looks very pretty. All the components are 
British made. With the ultimate idea of keeping weight down, 
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an Amplion Lion speaker is used. Though this does not give 
as much bass as a moving-coil speaker, the reproduction is 
not top-heavy. There is a delightful clearness and crispness 
about it that instantly appeals to the listener. The treble is 
not too keen ; a record of Lotte Lehmann ( Mit Deiner Blauen 
Augen) came out with commendable fidelity. Speech, too, 
is reproduced quite naturally. The circuit used includes one 
Mazda AC/HL valve, transformer-coupled to a Marconi PX.4 
valve in the output stage, with a suitable output transformer 
interposed between this and the loud-speaker. The mains trans- 
former is a Metro-Vick, and the chokes, condensers, resistances, 
and intervalve transformer all bear the name of Ferranti. 
The volume and brilliancy controls and jack which enables 
the user to plug the output of a wireless set into the last stage 
of the amplifier are fitted to a small panel on the side of the 
cabinet. Thus there is no necessity to raise the lid to make 
every little adjustment. The electric motor, pick-up, and arm 


are all B.T.H. Alignment error is very small, and should not 
cause excessive record wear. The cabinet is made in two 
parts, the upper portion containing the amplifier and gramo- 
phone equipment. The base is provided with a drawer for 
records or accessories. Two substantial handles are fitted to 
the upper cabinet, and the weight is such that two persons 
can easily carry it from one room to another. A door with 
gauze-covered apertures provides access to the interior, 
but it is necessary to disconnect the mains supply before this 
can be opened. Fuses are connected in the’ mains leads, and 
a small reel of 1 amp. fuse wire is supplied with every model. 
The price is £54, and when one considers the performance and 
general workmanship this is decidedly reasonable. 

A senior model is in production, which includes an LS.6A 
valve in the output stage, and a moving-coil speaker. The 
price of this model will be round about £60. 


Ww 


THE WEARHAM PIANO-PLAYER 


ment, given in the Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., by Mr. 

J. Wearham, the inventor. One of its greatest assets 
is that it is portable; it weighs very little more than the 
average portable wireless set. Another advantage is that it 
will fit on to the keyboard of almost any standard piano, 


W: recently attended a demonstration of this instru- 





upright or grand. It is held in position on the keyboard by 
adjustable rubber-faced buffers which, once set, can be locked 
in position. As will be seen from the photograph, it folds 
into two sections, which can then be carried about in the 
specially designed case. 

The actual playing is achieved by a rotary movement of 
the hands and arms, the hands being inserted into cranks 
fitted with velvet-covered circular plates. The lateral move- 
ment of these controls the volume of sound from pianissimo 
up to double forte. In addition, the ordinary pedals of the 
piano can still be used, except when the player is fitted to 
grand pianos where the depressing of the soft pedal moves the 
whole of the keyboard. Even this contingency is provided for ; 
the player is fitted with a. special stop to prevent the keyboard 
moving in the event of the absent-minded use of the soft pedal. 
This stop does not in any way interfere with the use of the loud 


pedal, which can be used no matter what type of piano the 
player is attached to. The pneumatic striking motors make 
contact with the keys by means of rubber rollers. 


The demonstration instrument is designed to take 88 note 
rolls, but we understand that it is practicable to produce 
an instrument for use with rolls of about half the present width. 
The tempo is controlled by the speed of the right-hand crank, 
and tracking is automatic. The instrument is also fitted with 
a transposing device, and play and replay controls. The 
playing of rolls of Liszt’s La Campanella and the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations revealed a particularly human touch. 
There was a noticeable absence of mechanical effect, and the 
rendering was both brilliant and convincing. The instrument 
is fully protected by numerous patents and provisional patents, 
and we understand that it could be produced under mass- 
production conditions at a price not exceeding twenty guineas. 
As soon as the necessary financial support is guaranteed, a 





manufacturing company will be formed, and production on a 
really adequate scale will be commenced. It would be a great 
pity if such a clever invention was allowed to stray out of the 
country. 
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Poem by Ludwig Rellstab. 


TRANSLATIONS 


AUFENTHALT (My abode). 
Music by Schubert. 


Kipnis, Col. L2135, 12in., light blue (E.). 


:| Rauschender Strom, brausender Wald, 


Rushing stream, rustling wood, 
Starrender Fels mein Aufenthalt. |: 
Stark, bleak rocks from my abode. 


Wie sich die Welle an Welle reiht, 
As wave follows on after wave, 


:| Fliessen die Tranen mir ewig erneut. |: 


So, ever renewed, flow my tears. 


:| Hoch in dem Kronen wogend sich’s regt, 


Words by V. Kurochkin. 


The tree-tops on high sway to and fro ; 


So unaufhérlich mein Herze schlagt, |: 
As unceasingly, too, my heart throbs. 


So unaufhorlich mein Herzr schlagt. 


Und wie des Felsen uraltes Erz, 
And like the ancient ore in the rocks, 


Ewig derselbe bleibet mein Schmerz. |: 
Always the same, so remains my woe. 


Rauschender Strom... . ete. 
H.F.V.L. 


THE OLD CORPORAL 

Music by A. Dargomwizhsky. 
Translated by H. M. Buck. 

Chaliapine, H.M.V. DB1342, 12in. 





Keep in step, boys. Don’t let your muskets down. 

I’ve got my pipe with me ; see me off on my last leave. 

I was like a father to you, boys, with my head all hoary. 

Such is the life of a soldier. Keep in step, boys, one, two ; 

Straighten yourselves, keep in line. One, two, one, two. 

I insulted an officer, too young to insult an old soldier ; 

So for an example to others I needs must be shot. 

I had drunk, and my blood boiled up when [ heard his 
insolent language. . 

The Emperor’s shade rose before me. 
one, two ; 

Straighten yourselves, keep in line, one, two, one, two. 

You from my village return as soon as you can to our folk, 

Our meadows are greener, one breathes freer there. 

Bow your head in our village shrines. God, my old 
mother’s alive... 

Tell not a word to her. 

Who is that weeping so loudly ? 

Of the Russian campaign she reminds me—I warmed her 
whole family then. 

The toilsome snowy roads carried off her son, and the 
widow 


Keep in step, lads, 


Keep in step, lads, one, two. 


Aha, I know her again, 


ea 


Will make me my peace with God. Keep in step, lads, 
one, two. 

Straighten yourselves, keep in line. One, two, one, two. 

It can’t be my pipe’s gone out ... No, still there’s one puff. 

It touched me to the quick, lads . . . Away, don’t bandage 
my eyes. 

Make sure of your aim. Don’t stoop. 
of command. 

God speed you home again safe. 
one, two. 


Hark to the words 


In step, lads, one, two, 


(By kind permission of The Gramophone Co,, Ltd.) 


LE COR (The Horn) 


Chaliapine, H.M.V. DB1342, 12in. 


The words of this song are taken from three 
verses of Alfred de Vigny’s poem, “ Le cor.” 





J’aime le son du cor, le soir, au fond des bois, 
I love the sound of the horn at eve in forest depths, 


Soit qu’il chante les pleurs de la biche aux abois, 
Be it sounding the anguish of the hind at bay, 


Ou ladieu du chasseur que l’écho faible accueille, 
Or the huntsman’s goodnight softly borne on the echo, 


Et que le vent du nord porte de feuille en feuille. 
Which the northern wind carries through the leaves. 


J’aime le son du cor, le soir, au fond du bois. 


Que de fois, seul, dans lombre & minuit demeurée, 
There, many times, alone, in the shades at midnight, 


J’ai souri de l’entendre et plus souvent pleuré ; 
I have smiled to hear it, but more often I have wept ; 


Car je croyais ouire de ces bruits prophétiq ues 
For I seemed to be listening to those prophetic tones 


Qui précédaient la mort des paladins antiques. 
Which announced that death was coming to the paladins of old. 


Bien souvent, seul, dans lombre, 4 minuit demeuré, 
There, many times, alone, in the shades at midnight 


J’ai souri de l’entendre et plus souvent pleuré. 
I have smiled to hear it, but more often I have wept. 


Ames des chevaliers, revenez-vous encor ? 
Spirits of knights departed, do you return again ? 
Est-ce vous qui parlez avec la voix du cor ? 

Is it you who speak in the tones of the horn ? 


Roncevaux !* Roncevaux ! dans ta sombre vallée 
Roncevaux ! Roncevauxr ! then in your sombre valley 


L’ombre du grand Roland n’est done pas consolée. 
Great Roland's spirit has not found peace and rest. 


J’aime le son du cor, le soir, au fond des bois. 
J’ aime le son du cor, le soir, au fond des bois. 


A small village in the Spanish Pyrenees, where Roland the Great 


defeated the rearguard of Charlemagne’s army. 


H.F.V.L. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


A Page for Beginners 


(Continued from page 431) 


FORM IN MUSIC 
By ALEC ROBERTSON, A.R.A.M. 


Introductory 
NN repative can be, and too often is, so dull, boring and 


repulsive as the theory of music. The very phrase is 
enough to make the reader apprehensive. 

In order to gain entrance into colleges of music the student, 
in my time, had to pass a silly little examination in “ theory ”’ 
which proved nothing more than aretentive memory. Here isa 
recent question, ‘“‘ Write out a cadence in the Phrygian Mode.” 
Phrygian fiddlesticks ! 

I am writing here for C. H. Campbell of Baluchistan (see 
THE GRAMOPHONE, December, p. 342) and all inquirers lke 
him who wish to understand in a ‘‘ common sensible’’ way 
such terms as counterpoint, sonata form, rondo form, poly- 
phony, etc. 

If we musicians cannot explain these things intelligibly 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. There is no mystery 
about musical form. It is simply musical sense. In these 
columns I must confine myself to its essentials, but I shall be 
delighted to recommend further reading. 


Form in General 


‘Form makes itself felt throughout art and nature, but 
where there is no life you have formality, so that form without 
formality is the essential end. Tenth-rate composers, whose 
operas and symphonies are born only to die almost at once, 
have taken the dry bones from the masters without succeeding 
in blowing life into them. Persons who learn etiquette from 
a book will never be really well mannered. Similarly, form 
cannot be learnt from a book, but only from experience. It 
has no rules such as are neatly laid out in text books. It is 
crowded with exceptions to any seeming rules. Text-books are 
only for pure disciplinary procedure ; not for you and me! 
The essence of form, from the listener’s point of view, is that 
we shall be able to follow the outline of a musical work, to 
make sense of it. As we recognise repetition of material, or 
phrase significance, the music takes shape. Thus some tune 
engraves itself on your mind, a less well defined section follows, 
back comes your tune. You hail it with delight. So you 
experience three-part form, one of the most universal in 
music. It will be clear that tune-memory is the first requisite 
for the perception of form. Do all you can to cultivate this 
most desirable gift. 


The Small Musical Forms 


Tunes like Barbara Allen are cast in the simplest form— 
“two-part,” the first phrase being balanced by the second. 
The most famous miniature use of this in the classics occurs 
in Chopin’s Preludes, the little ones in C minor and A major 
(twentieth and seventh). The larger, more extended, use is 
notably found, of course, throughout Bach’s instrumental 
music. Examine his French Suites (also the English Suites, 
the Partitas, the Preludes of the ‘‘48’’). The double bar, where 
a repetition is to be made, divides one part from the other. 
There is no question of exact balance. “ B’’ may be much 
longer than “‘A”’ and have, too, a coda (or postscript) in addition. 


Where double bars are absent, or you are depending solely 
on the ear, listen carefully for cadence points—points of rest 
after which the music takes fresh flight. By these the music 
is divided up. Get out your music and sketch out its archi- 
tectural plan. It is now that fascinating exceptions crop 
up. A new bit of tune used in the “ B”’ section (the germ idea 
of a second subject in the later sonata); the introduction, in 
such preludes as the twenty-first of the “48,” of a cadenza, 
and so on. 


There are some pieces of music which may be said to exist 
outside two- or three-part form: they are in one-part form. 
A famous example is the air from County Derry (Londonderry 
Air). You feel the breathing places of the tune as it takes 
its flight. These occur three times. But there is no definite 
division of the material perceptible ; rather a one-ness through- 
out. Fugues, to be spoken of later, are in a similar case. 

A.R. 
(To be continued.) 


Londonderry Air. 


Yet another set of words to this air should be added to 
the list given last month. It is called ‘‘ In Derry Vale” ; 
the words are by Rothery and are published by Novello. 


Instrumental Records. 


Any attempt to bring the list in ‘‘ Novice Corner,’’ Chapter [V 
(pp. 44, 45), up-to-date is asking for trouble; but a few out- 
standing records that have appeared since it was made are 
worth adding to it. For instance :— 


P1aAno.—Pembauer, Chopin’s Prelude in D flat and Liszt’s 
Waldesrauschen, Parlophone E10717, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Myra Hess, Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring and Gigue from Fifth 
French Suite (J. S. Bach), Col. D1635, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Edward Isaacs, 
G1061-2, 12in., 8s. 


Levitzki, Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, H.M.V. D1383, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 


Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique, Regal 


Maurice Cole, Chopin’s Ballade in G@ minor, Broadcast 
Twelve 5076, 10in., 2s. (Replacing No. 10 in the list.) 


Perey Grainger, Shepherds Hey and Country Gardens 
(Grainger), Col. D1664, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


Viotin.—D Aranyi, Melody (Gluck) and Rondino (Beethoven), 
Col. 5427, 10in., 3s. 

Szigeti, Caprice No. 24 (Paganini), Col. L2207, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

VioLa.—Tertis, Chant sans paroles (Tchaikovsky) and Melody 
in F (Rubinstein), Col. 5230, 10in., 3s. 


OrRGAN.—Stanley Roper, Trumpet Tune and Air (Purcell) 
and Adagio from Toccata in C (Bach), H.M.V. B2927, 10in., 
3s. (This is a possible substitute for No. 2 in the list.) 


G. D. Cunningham, Bourrée from Pastor Fido (Handel) and 
Scherzo (Gigout), H.M.V. C1650, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Edouard Commette, Toccata (Boellmann) and Toccata 
(Gigout), Col. 9497, 12 in., 4s. 6d. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(506) From Shanghai, the home of our old friend, 8. E. L., 
come the following queries. E. M. M. wishes to know (i) the 
titles and numbers of the first series of records made for H.M.V. 
by Pol Plancon, George Robey, and Eugene Stratton, and 
(ii) the H.M.V. records, excluding those in the Historical 
Catalogue, of Ben Albert, Perceval Allen, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Andrew Black, Arthur Bourchier, Albert Chevalier, Fred 
Emney, Maurice Farkoa, Charles Foster, Joseph Joachim, 
Paul Kniipfer, Dan Leno, Francesco Marconi, Maurice Renaud, 
Arthur Roberts, Burt Shepard, and Fred Terry. 


I cannot answer (i). As regards (ii), I have traced the follow- 
ing, but probably missed a fair number. Miss Perceval Allen 
(soprano): 3612, The flight of ages; 3660, Come unto Him 
(‘* Messiah ’’); 3661, Rejoice Greatly (‘‘ Messiah’’); 3662, 
How beautiful are the feet (“‘ Messiah’’); 3956, The first of 
June; 03074, I know that my Redeemer (** Messiah ’’) ; 03138, 
Scenes that are brightest ; 03181, I dreamt that I dwelt ; 03277, 
Ave Maria (Gounod); 03288, Good-bye (Tosti); 03298, My 
Dearest Heart; 03300, Let me dream again; 03309, She 
wandered down the mountain side; 03313, Nightingales of 
Lineoln’s Inn; 03317, O rejoice in the Lord (“* Cav. Rusti- 
cana’); 03318, The night is calm (“* The Golden Legend ”’) ; 
also duets, ete., with Edna Thornton, Carrie Tubb, Alice 
Lakin, John Harrison, and Robert Radford, as follows: 
2—4008, In Springtime ; 2-4011, O who will o’er the downs so 
free; 2-4013, Barcarolle (“‘ Tales of Hoffmann’’); 04005, 
A night in Venice; 04006, Love Divine (* Daughter of 
Jairus’’); 04008, O Gladsome Light ; 04010, Sweet and Low ; 
04024, I waited for the Lord; 04025, God is a Spirit; 04028, 
In this hour of softened splendour ; 04030, Good-night, beloved ; 
04056, Believe me, if all those endearing young charms ; 04047, 
In England, Merrie England; 04050, O that we two were 
maying ; 04052, It was a lover and his lass ; 04057, O Memory ; 
04059, Quando Corpus; 04061, I know a bank; 04064, The 
long day closes ; 04088, O hush thee, my babie ; 04090, God so 
loved the World and Sevenfold Amen; 04096, When Hands 
Meet; 04105, The Parting Kiss; and 04107, In a garden of 
roses. Andrew Black (baritone): 3—2052, Paddy’s Per- 
plexity; 3-2327, The Curate’s Song (Sullivan); 3-2417, 
Mandalay (Cobb); 3—2434, Father O’ Flynn. Arthur Bour- 
chier: D384, The Empire’s Honour, a speech by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Albert Chevalier: 4—2204, Wot’s the good of hanyfink ? ; 
01103, The Fallen Star; 02351, Our Little Nipper; 02352, 
Right as Ninepence; 02355, Wot vur do ee lw oi? ; 02361, 
The future Mrs.’ Awkins ; 02368. My Old Dutch; and 02398, 
°E can’t take a roise out of oi. Fred Emney (with Miss 8. Fair- 
brother): 01064, A sister to assist ’er; and 01065, Mrs. le 
Browning; paired on C492. Maurice Farkoa: 3-2255, Do 
I like love ? and 4-2016, I like you in velvet, both from “ Lady 
Madeap,”; and 42012, Two dirty little hands. Charles 
Foster (comedian) made many Tin. records, such as The 
Plumber and Three women to every man. Paul Kniipfer (bass) : 
four songs by Cornelius, 4-42385, Christus der Kinderfreund ; 
442386, Christbaum; 4-42387, Die Konige, and 4—-42388, 
Die Hirten; 442374, Der letzte Gruss (Levy); 4-42369, 
Der schlesische Zecher und der Teufel (Reissiger); 4-42373, 
Der Wagen rollt (Furst); 442368, Wohlauf, noch getrunken 
den funkelnden Wein (Schumann); 3-42257, Als Bublein 
klein (‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’’); 3-42706, Auftritt des 
Daland (“‘ Flying Dutchman’’); 3-42321, Dort vergiss leises 
Flehen (“‘ Marriage of Figaro ’’) ; 3-42115, Goldarie (‘* Fidelio’); 
342322, Im Wein ist Wahrheit (*“‘ Undine’’); 3—42705, Lied 
des Baculus (“‘ Wildschiitz”’); 3-42532, O ich bin klug und 
weise (“‘Zar und Zimmermann’”’) ; 3—42513, Porterlied 
(“‘ Martha ’’) ; 4-42078, Rondo vom goldenen Kalb (‘‘ Faust ”’) ; 


CORNER 


4—-42079, Serenade des Mephisto (‘‘ Faust ’’); 3—42741, Sings- 
chule (“‘ Zar und Zimmermann ’’); 3—42860, Walzer (‘‘ Evan- 
gelimann’’); 042127, Wenn ew’ger Hass (‘Die Jidin”’) ; 
342521, Will der Herr Graf (‘‘ Figaro’’); 2-44377 and 
2-44378, Ohurch Scene (‘* Faust’’); with Destinn ; 2—44366, 
2—44367, 2—-44368, duets from ‘‘ Faust ’’ with Carl Jérn ; 044092, 
Ja, seit fruhester Kindheit Tagen (‘‘ Martha’’), with Jorn; 
044058, Buffo Duet (*‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’’), and 
2-44288, Wie, hor’ ich recht? (‘‘ Flying Dutchman’”’), with 
Bachmann ; DB497, excerpts from “ Parsifal,’’ with Jadlowker ; 
044084, 2-44379, 2-44380, Prison Scene (‘* Faust’’), with 
Destinn and JOrn, and 044204, final trio (“‘ Faust’’), with 
Kurt and Urlus; 044203, HFuch werde Lohn (** Fidelio ’’), 
with Kurt and Urlus; 044168 and 044170, excerpts from 
‘Die Walkire,” with Kraus and Kniipfer-Egli; 2-—44375, 
Duel Trio (‘* Faust’’), with Jérn and Zador; 2-44370 and 
2-44371, Quartet from Garden Scene (“‘ Faust’), with Destinn, 
JOrn and Scheele-Miiller; 244369, 2~-44374, and 044081, 
other excerpts from “ Faust,” with Gotze, Zador, JOrn and 
Neudahm. The German catalogue contained still more 
Kniipfer records. Dan Leno: 0100, The Robin; 2436, May- 
Day Fireman; 1243, Spiritualism ; 2—2515, The Huntsman ; 
2—-2516, The Grass Widower; 2-—2518, Who does the house 
belong to? ; 2-2530, Poppies; 2-2808, Going to the Races ; 
and 2-2830, The Shopwalker. Francesco Marconi (tenor) : 
052221, Fra poco a me ricovero (** Lucia ’’) ; 052233, O paradiso 
(“ L’ Africana *’) ; 052234, T'u che a Dio spiegasti Vali (“‘ Lucia’’) 
2-52631, Invan, invan (‘* Nerone ’’—Rubinstein); 2—52632, 
Questa o quella (“‘ Rigoletto’); 2-52662, Ed ei non viene 
ancor (‘* Ruy Blas ’’—Marchetti); 2-52663, Una _ vergine, 
un angiol di Dio (‘‘ Favorita’’); 2-52672, Dai campi, dai 
pratt (*‘ Mefistofele’’); 2-52673, In questa sera (Denza) ; 
054214, Solenne in quest’ ora (‘* Forza del Destino’’), with 
Della Torre; 054208, Vieni fra queste braccia (‘‘ Puritani’’), 
with Galvany; 054190, Madre, se ognor lontano (‘‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia ’’), with Mililotti; and 054187, O mia Mimosa (‘‘ The 
Geisha ’’), with Mililotti. Maurice Renaud (baritone) : 
3-32672, Le soir (Gounod); 3-32673, Le chemin du ciel 
(Holmes); 032092, Pour tant damour (‘La Favorite ’’) ; 
032093, Romance de Vétoile (‘‘ Tannhéuser’’); and 032099, 
Sois immobile (‘‘ Guillaume Tell’’). Burt Shepard: 2-—2803, 
Laughing Song; 3-2361, The Whistling Coon; paired on 
B468. 


(507) I hope that 8S. E. L. will be able to supplement my 
reply to E. M. M. Maybe P. G. H. (Kent) can do likewise, 
in view of his recent stroke of luck. Fancy walking into a 
dealer’s shop just after he has bought up a connoisseur’s 
collection of records, twenty-five years or more old, all practi- 
cally as new, and including early recordings of Boronat, Caruso, 
Melba, Patti, Sembrich, Scotti, Edward Lloyd, Kate Cove, 
Alice Esty, Mme. Albani (in Angels ever bright and fair), Maurice 
Farkoa, Richard Green, the Vatican Choir, etc. No wonder 
that P. G. H.’s parcel, bulky though it was, seemed light as 
he boreithome! Itis enough to make my old friend, R. E. G., 
turn green with envy. 


(508) Turning now from the old to the new, I find a lady 
correspondent, M. E. C. (London, N.19), echoing a recent 
lament by BM/MC66 that our modern catalogues contain 
none of the dances from Smetana’s light opera, The Bartered 
Bride, especially the Dance of the Comedians. Other pieces the 
lady seeks are Sullivan’s Mascarade Suite, Erich’s La Belle 
Pensée, Friedmann’s Slavonic Rhapsody, Lalo’s (Norwegian ?) 
Rhapsody, Czibulka’s Love's dream after the ball, and the 
pizzicati of Fletcher and Drigo. 
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One or other of the newer companies might be only too 
pleased to record some or all of these pieces. Meanwhile, 
it is worth while noting that the Czibulka morceau is already 
available as an instrumental trio and quintet on Polydor 
records 19930 and 21704 respectively. Further, there is an 
orchestral record, Polydor 21446, of the Scene of the Actors, 
from Smetana’s opera. It seems likely that this is identical 
with M. E. C.’s Dance of the Comedians. Its partner is the 
Triumphal Polka, also from The Bartered Bride, played on 
the xylophone with orchestral accompaniment. Several of 
the firms advertising in this journal can supply Polydor 
records. 


(509) J. M. G. (Sunderland) has a query concerning L2017, 
the Columbia record of The Ride of the Valkyries, played by 
the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, conducted by Franz von 
Hoesslin. ‘‘ I wonder,” he writes, ‘“‘if you could supply me 
with the identity of the splendid soprano who accompanies 
the orchestra.’’ Is any reader able to supply the name of this 
artist ? | 

** PICCOLO.” 


ze Me 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed tothe Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. <A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


ELISABETH RETHBERG., 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Might I endorse your correspondent’s wish; 
in the February number of THE GRAMOPHONE, for more records 
of Elisabeth Rethberg ? Like him, I had hoped for a generous 
issue by the Gramophone Co., but for some reason best known 
to themselves, we have only had the two already mentioned. 


When this soprano recorded for Brunswick, we were sure 
of new records quite frequently, and while we appreciate the 
thrilling Wagnerian albums, containing as they do such 
singers as Leider and Austral, it seems extraordinary that 
Rethberg should not have been recorded long ere this in some- 
thing worthier of her voice than a cut version of Ritorna 
Vineitor and Elisabeth's Greeting. 

What, H.M.V., are you going to do about it ? 

There may be other German sopranos with greater experi- 
ence, but for sheer.beauty of voice, flawless production, and 
marvellous breath control, Rethberg has no equal as a dramatic 
soprano to-day. 

This demand for more Rethberg records is one that has 
been voiced in many papers, and let us hope H.M.V., who 
have done so much to bring the best that Germany can produce 
into our homes, will repair the oversight at once. 


Does the management of Covent Garden intend to let this 
year pass without bringing this peerless artist to London ? 
Who can forget that memorable performance of Aida, or the 
eagerness of the tired critics to do justice to a voice which 
must be unique ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Ayr. ** IMPATIENT.” 


H.M.V. EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,— Your reviewer in his kindly notice of our Eduea- 
tional Supplement is, perhaps naturally, misinformed on one 
or two points. He complains that the ‘‘ Playways’”’ Orchestra 
is “‘ still too small for its job.” This is not the case. Marches, 
in which the whole school takes part, have to be made very 
loud, but I disbelieve in having children’s ears continually 
assaulted with such a volume of sound. I would rather they 
had to strain a little to hear, for this slight tenseness is valuable 
where aural perception of different rhythms is concerned. 
Your reviewer states that the arrangement of Brahms’s 
Cradle Song is by Cecil Sharp. This is an error. Cecil Sharp 
has only arranged the folk song, Dance to your daddy, which 
immediately follows. 

In regard to the Brahms’s Wiegenlied, the singer vocalises 
*‘lu-lu-lu”’ with a special purpose. The use of this vowel 
ensures forward tone, and it is a very general practice to 
vocalise well-known tunes in this way. 


May I add that a pamphlet explaining the use of the records 
is available on application to any of our dealers or ourselves. 


Yours faithfully, 


THE GRAMOPHONE CompPpaNy, LIMITED. 
ALEC ROBERTSON, 
Principal, Education Department. 


[Our Reviewer acknowledges the gentle corrections of 
Mr. Robertson and regrets a “ slightly mischievous misunder- 
standing’’ about the Brahms Cradle Song. He adds, “I 
ought to have made it clear that these records were designed 
for special use in special conditions, not for the entertainment 
of grown-ups. But I am surprised if Mr. Robertson thinks 
the ears cannot be assaulted by the volume of a string quartet 
or even of a single violin in electrical recordings ; and I suspect 
him in turn of a slightly mischievous misunderstanding of 
what I wrote.’’—ED.] 








DESIDERATA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SirR,—Many thanks for the Christmas number and 
the even more splendid January number. The new cover is 
very attractive, but the old one had something very tasteful 
about it. I was pleased to receive the Christmas card, and 
thought it very artistic. 

I have two requests—one is for some records of Roland 
Hayes, the superb coloured tenor, and the other is for a com- 
plete recording of The Immortal Hour. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to possess a complete recording of 
Rutland Boughton’s music-drama. Hayes is the most artistic, 
thrilling, and absorbing singer I have ever heard in recital, 
and I cannot understand why no company has recorded him 
since he made records for the old Vocalion Company. 


Yours faithfully, 


Toronto. Louis A. CRERAR. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1r,—There must be many gramophiles afflicted with 
** Compleatworkitis *’ who could do with a complete version 
(in an album with libretto) of that charming work, Lilac Time. 
The nearest approach at present is furnished on two Broadcast 
Twelves by the anonymous “ Soloists, Chorus, and Orchestra..”’ 
On “ Plums” or “Dark Blues ’’by suitable singers a complete 
version should have a big sale. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. C. W. CHAPMAN. 
London, 8.W.17. 
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(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Str,—May I ask you to plead with the gramophone 
companies to let us hear another Schubert symphony ? When- 
ever I pick up a book on Schubert I read that he wrote ten, 
but eight of them never seem to be played. Aren’t they worth 
it ? (I believe the fourth, called, I think, the Tragic Symphony, 
is given a hearing occasionally.) What a name and what a 
chance for some enterprising company! It ought to rival 
Tehaikovsky’s Sixth in popularity. 

I should like you to consider giving us a series of articles 
on Beethoven, after the manner of the Mozart and Wagner 
ones published some time since. The Columbia issues, pub- 
lished with a rush at the time of the centenary, were very 
serappily reviewed (not that it was the reviewer's fault), and 
I would suggest that an arrangement of the works and review 
by one man, comparing the merits of duplicate sets, would be 
very welcome. What do other readers think ? 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W.8. ALBERT J. CARTER. 





TEMPERATURE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR Sitr,—On looking back at the past year and noticing 
what things have contributed to my happiness, a prominent 
feature is THE GRAMOPHONE. So I am writing once again 
to renew my heartiest thanks for many pleasant hours’ recrea- 
tion. The paper always keeps so refreshingly nice and healthy. 
That is a treat. I do not think I can thank any one writer 
above another. There have been so many good articles during 
the past twelve months that I should have to spend con- 
siderable time in * tossing up.” 

I am rather surprised that no remark has been passed in the 
correspondence pages about the difference in reproduction 
according to the weather. I find that on a stormy night the 
reproduction is vastly superior to that on a cold, dry, winter's 
night. In the first case there is a fine, full, forward tone with 
the reproduced notes of music hanging suspended in the air 
and beautifully flowing. In the other case the tone seems 
diminished and distant, and the reproduction seems to hang 
back. Between the two extremes there is a lot of difference, 
here at any rate. I find that with a Wilson horn outfit it is 
an improvement to seal the joint of the horn and socket by 
means of rubber bands. By doing so, tenors sound more like 
tenors and not so much inclined to sound like light baritones 
and sopranos are sopranos and not mezzo-sopranos. The 
detail too is a little clearer. I find too that if the gramophone 
is placed on an empty box of suitable size that there is an 
added breadth of tone and the tone more natural. Each of 
these improvements is noticeable, and combined the difference 
in reproduction is substantial. I have discovered a well of 
excitement in joining in the simpler movements of string 
quartets with the violin. This is great fun! I notice that on 
the evenings that the reproduction sounds feeble my violin 
sounds thin. It seems to me to depend on the amount of 
moisture in the air. 

Yours faithfully, 


Glan Conway. JOHN BEATTIE. 





GODOWSKY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR SiR,—Some time in last April I contributed a letter 
to your Correspondence Columns in which I praised the 
Columbia Graphophone Co., Ltd., for having engaged the 
world’s supreme pianist—Godowsky—to record for them. 
Following upon my letter, there was a contribution from a 
correspondent signing himself Lionel Gilman, of Purley, who 
thought it fit and expedient to ridicule Godowsky’s claim to 


that title. Who that great and mighty Mr. Gilman may be, 
or what claims he may have to boast to his musical authority 
to refute what is so evident to the world, yet remains a problem 
which requires solving. Whilst the holiday season is still 
swaying us, may I call upon him to satisfactorily explain to 
your readers the significance of a passage which appears in 
Chapter XV. (The Grand Manner in Pianoforte Playing) of 
a book entitled ‘‘ Unicorns’ by the eminent musical critic, 
James Huneker? The passage reads as follows :— 

‘After De Pachmann—Paderewski. Paderewski, the master- 
colourist, the grand visionary, whose art is often strained, morbid, 
fantastic. And after Paderewski? Why Leopold Godowski, of 
course. He belongs to the Joseffy-De Pachmann, not to the Ruben- 
stein-Josef Hoffmann group. I once called him the Superman of 
piano-playing. Nothing like him, as far as I know, is to be found 
in the history of piano-playing since Chopin. He is an apparition. 
A Chopin doubled by a contrapuntalist. Bach and Chopin. The 
Spirit of the German cantor and the Polish tone-poet in curious 
conjunction. His playing is trancendental ; his piano compositions 
the trancendentalism of the future. 

‘That way, else retrogression! All has been accomplished in 
ideas and figuration. A new synthesis—the combination of seem- 
ingly disparate elements and styles—with innumerable permuta- 
tions, he has accomplished. 

‘* He is a miracle-worker. The Violet Ray. Dramatic passion, 
flame, and fury are not present; they would be intruders on his 
map of music. The piano-tone is always legitimate, never forced. 
But every other attribute he boasts. His ten digits are ten inde- 
pendent voices recreating the ancient polyphonic art of the Flemings. 
He is like a Brahma at the piano. Before his serene and all-embrac- 
ing vision every school appears and disappears in the void. The 
beauty of his touch and tone are only matched by the delicate 
adjustment of his phrasing to the larger curve of the composition. 
Nothing musical is foreign to him. He is a pianist for pianists, and 
I am glad to say that the majority of them gladly recognise the 
fact.”’ (Pages 180-181.) 

In spite of all these distinguished features that go to make 
up the art of Godowsky, Mr. Gilman thought it fit and expe- 
dient to raise up a howl (Good God-owsky !) when I spoke 
of the world’s supreme pianist. But of course Mr. Gilman’s 
objections, whatever they be, are a telling commentary on 
his musical authority. I have always wanted to reply and 
clear matters up, but is it the Chinese Civil Wars or the recent 
New York Exchange crash that prevented me from doing so 
for so long has yet to be determined. I am anxiously awaiting 
Mr. Gilman’s authoritative views with regard to the citation 
given above. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. E, Levy. 

[We publish this letter, not in order to bait Mr. Gilman, 
but in case any reader is not yet acquainted with the style 
of the stupefying Huneker.—ED. | 


Shanghai. 
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